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FOR A NERVE TONIC 


Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HaRLow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘*T regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic.” 


Furniture. 


The quality of furniture is largely in 
the joints. You can trust our 
joiners. 

AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 

1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER WITH FOUR YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence desires position. College Preparatory 

work in Mathematics and Science preferred. 
Testimonials given. Address No. 56, this Office. 


YOUNG MAN OF STEADY HABITS DE- 

sires a situation on a farm. Only a small 

compensation required. Address C. L. P., 
3316 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


N EXPERIENCED HOUSE- KEEPER, 
(Friend), wants position as housekeeper or 
companion, where a servant is kept. Best 

reference. Address, P. O. Box 827, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


OR RENT, FOR THESUMMER, A FURNISHED 
house, large and pleasantly situated. Stable 
for three horses, excellent water, fruit, and 

shade. Address No. 28, Newtown Post Office, Bucks 
county, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruit and shade. Spring Water and 

Electricity. Address No. 52, this ce. 


ELP FURNISHED.— MALE OR FEMALE, 
white or colored,—also married couples, for 
all kinds of work, city or country. Address 

JOHN 8TRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th 8t., New York City. 


EFINED WOMAN, FRIEND, WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Thoroughly 
capable. Twenty years’ experience. Address 

No. 56, this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG GIRL (ABOUT 17) AS 
mother’shelp. Fond of children, neat, and 
willing to assist with the light household 

duties. Moderate woe and pleasant home. Ad- 
dress M. E. MITCHELL, 3207 Spencer Terrace, West 
Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A GOOD HOME FOR A COLORED 
boy, age 11, where he can be taught house 
service. Address R. P. D., 3823 Powleton 

Avenue. 


ANTED, BY TWO ELDERLY PEOPLE, A 
person, preferably a Friend, to take care of 
two horses, carriage, etc., and in summer- 

time a lawn; must be careful driver. Please state 
qualifications and salary in addition to board and 
lodging. Address No. 54, this Office. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 














Seven } ounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne oe - 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 

lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 


Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695  Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 








Desks 
Roll Top, 5 ft. long, all latest improve- 
ments, were $40—maker failed—now 
they’re $20 —sut limited number to be had. 
JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


FOR RENT. 


New ten-room furnished Cottage, at Ocean City, 
N.J. Bath, electric light, large porches, and all 
conveniences. One block from surf, three from 
a Address ‘“‘ J.,” 343 E. Biddle 8t., West Ches- 

r, Pa, 








FOR SALE. 


Desirable property in West Philadelphia ; house, 
11 rooms ; lot, 90x90 feet ; stabling for two horses; 
fruit trees; Arch street trolleys pass the door both 
ways. Inquire of owner on premises. 

A. D. KINNEY, 58th St. and Lansdowne Ave. 


To Rent for the Season, 
‘*RESTAWHILE.”’ 


A beautiful home near the mountains. It has 14 
rooms, handsomely furnished, and is ready in every 
particular for housekeeping, an ideal resting place 
for invalids, as it has all modern conveniences in- 
cluding electric lights, bells, and elevator. Situated 
at Nazareth, 7 miles from Easton, and 9 from Beth- 
lehem. Terms reasonable to the right party. Ad- 
dress No. 57, this Office. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


Webster’s 
International 


Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court, 


@@f"Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 


Successor of the 
‘*Unabridged.’’ 


Standard 
of the U. S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. Su- 
prema Court, all the 
State Supreme Courts, 
and of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 


Warmly 

Commended 
by State Superintend- 
eas of Schpols. and 
other Educators almost 
without number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
: BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald says :— 


No dictionary can be final, but for the next twen- 
-five years the International must be accepted as 
the best work of its kind in the English language. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








u 


Swarthmore ‘Callens, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Under care of Friends. Full College Courses for 
—— g men and young women, leading to Classical, 
gineering, Scientific, and Literary d Ma- 
chine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For cata- 
logue and particulars, address 


CHARLES DsGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


pin Intermediate, High seen, 
College Preparato’ peer oe 
Send for catalogue con g par 
ticulars, references, and letters 
ts. 








Swarthmore, Pa. 


paren 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLaNnpD. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island,  N. ¥. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundi make 
tt especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for Gates © . LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
OYNTHIA a. BOSLER, Sec’'y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


ae es under the 

of Purchase ly Meeting. 

Pe Saew one eae d 

itary arrangemen 

Prepares for business or college. y 
tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaq 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA, 
aes Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with ae modern conveniences ; 
227 acres = und; thirteen teachers ; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary ry courses, pre for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. - MARIS, Principal. 








THE : BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefiy devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edited by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are — ome, except First-days, from 
oe See T= d Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail t mastves of the facilities afford: 
those from without the city and young Friends 
Geneting in the city being pa ly desired to 

0 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Ivo 


It costs a little more, but with 
ened by the free alkali in common 
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RY SOAP 


99**io0 % PURE 


chapped hands and clothes weak- 
soaps, the housekeeper soon finds 


that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 


The Procter & Gamace Co., Cin'ti. 


IN THE SPRING 
A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 


furnace. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., ° 


50 Beekman Street, 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


New York City. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 
as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 


is sent free on request. 


Open all the year. 


The Aquarille, 
Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Weekly Rates. 
Throughout. 


ME. & H.M. HUMPTON. | 


The Melos, TELEPHONE 224, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. Convenient to both depots. 
Comfortable. Near the h. 
Homelike. Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


ma 








Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, Sun Parlor. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 


Elevator. JAMES HOOD. 


Steam Heat. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
om the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


AQUILA J. I LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 








TEACHERS WANTED. FOR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS 


AND THOSE OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


EX 
ESTABLISHED 18 


CELLENT POSITIONS AT GOOD SALARIES 


AMP BRINGS OUR CAT. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘EQUIPOISE WAIST 


a perfect substitute for the corset, 

constructed on hygienic princi- 

ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 

Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 

by mail promptly attended to. 
MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 

Successor to Mrs. A, A. Smith, 

1029 Walnut St. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


Plain [iillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 


736 8 is Garden St., 
hiladel phia. 





Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most fast- 
ener in world— 
which — although 

enerally sold for 
$5.25 —we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the mye 
The newest shades in tan for 
included, and every pair is guaran ced. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XVI. 

In the economy of God, no effort, however small, put 
forth for the right cause, fails of its effect. No voice, how- 
ever feeble, lifted up for truth, ever dies amid the confused 
noises of Time. Joun G. WHITTIER. 


I LOOK to thee in every need, 
And never look in vain ; 

I feel thy touch, Eternal Love, 
And all is well again ! 

The thought of thee is mightier far 

Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road. 

But let me only think of thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still ; 

Around me flows thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will : 

Thy presence fills my solitude, 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in thy dear love, 
Held in thy law, I stand ; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in thy hand. 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


AS THY DAY SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE. 

Read at Sandy Spring Meeting, Md., by Caroline Hallowell 

Miller, [daughter of the late Benjamin Hallowell]. 
THE bread that most of us eat to-day was prepared yester- 
day, the meat ‘‘ which giveth strength,’’ longer ago than 
that; nor can I claim that the plain, but earnest, 
thoughts here set forth came te me early this morning. 
When they did come, however, the feeling took strong 
possession of me that if they would be of any use, or 
would even be acceptable to those present, it might be my 
duty to express them. If they bore the stamp of the King 
ever, they must bear it now. William John Thomas, 
a man whose name and memory are as highly respected as 
any upon our records, said to me once, long ago: ‘‘ Do 
thy own works in thy own way,”’ and this I find now is 
my best, if not the only, way. 

I arose one morning lately miserably dull and de- 
pressed, as I regret to say I too often da, but this time I 
called myself to account. I said, Why ao I look forward 
to the days and the years with anxiety ? with vague dread, 
rather than with confidence? We read in the books the 
testimony of the wise and good from generation to gen- 
eration that ‘‘ As our day so shall our strength be;’’ 
tha. in the deep and bitter trials, which may come to us 
in life’s journey, we shall feel the Everlasting Arms to be 
underneath. That we shall in times of anguish hear the 
glorious refraim, ‘Fear not, for ' am with thee, be not 


| dismayed for Iam thy God.’’ All these promises have 





we if we love and serve our Heavenly Father. Some of 
us have actually witnessed, at the death-beds, or in the 
crushing sorrows of a few consecrated ones whom we 
have known, the truth of these mighty sayings. Then, 
‘*Why not I?’’ I thought. I love the good Father and 
I know I try humbly to serve him, why then can I not 
feel the comfort of these blessed assurances? When ina 
sudden flash of memory there came forcibly before me 


| this trite old line, that I think we parsed in Comly’s 


Grammar more than fifty years ago: ‘‘ Guard we// thy 
thoughts; our thoughts are heard in Heaven.’’ My 
friends, the hard questions were answered there and 
then! Believe me, that when we are depressed and dull, 
when we are unduly discouraged or dissatisfied with our 
inevitable surroundings, with physical conditions of 
either body or estate that we cannot change nor improve, 
we are sitting in judgment upon God! We are trying 
him in the courts of our own feeble minds; we are 
doubting and distrusting him. 

We compare ourselves with others seemingly more 
favored, and we accuse Him of partiality ! Our thoughts 
have slipped their anchor, they are tossing without chart 
or compass, on the wild waves of our doubts and fears. 
where wreck of happiness is certain and the only harbor 
is despair ! 

Is thisloving and serving ? Would we call such an 
attitude towards an earthly companion /ove ? Can we 
expect quietness or cheerfulness of spirit in such times as 
these? Ah, no! Do you not see, dear friends, that this, 
the problem, is solved, and the solution is in our own 
hands? For the promise issure. Itis the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. It is written, not only in the in- 
spired volume, but upon our hearts as well: ‘‘ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in Thee.’’ ‘‘ Trust ye in the Lord 
forever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’’ 

And now, one word more to those of us, old or 
young, who have ever allowed ourselves in our dark 
seasons to say in our hearts, ‘‘ Oh! if I had never been 
born! ’’ Here again we not only severely judge our 
Maker, who alone can create the soul or breathe into our 
being the breath of life, but we also condemn our natural 
parents, most of them devoted and loving, solacing our 
early years with their tender affection, guiding our steps in 
youth, training us for life’s duties, and surrounding us 
with a protecting love that ends only with their lives ; 
and probably not even then, for doubtless they have 
passed on to us the grand inheritance of immortality. 
In the building up of the home our parents followed the 
most divine of all God’s laws,—Love, the instinct most 
strongly impressed upon his whole creation. A law as 
sure, as powerful, as are those eternal forces which hold 
the stars in their Heaven, or draw the people to its earth ; 
and none who entertain the impious wish that they had 
never been borr should dare to make themselves re- 
sponsible for other lives. 

Therefore, my friends, let us look well to our thoughts, 
for, like the heart, out of the thoughts also ‘‘are the 
issues of life.’’ 

And we who are nearing that goal, of which we are 





so often reminded, the three-score and ten, we must re- 
member that we have more resting upon us than just 
** to do well ;’’ we have also to think rightly, in order to 
make our lives useful examples to others, for it is true in- 
deed that— 


** Unless we are growing wise and good 
We'll not be respected for growing old, 
’ Tis a path we might avoid if we would 
And may mean growing surly, suspicious, and cold.” 
And again, assays a quaint old writer — 
“Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
In conclusion, let us all have faith to believe that with 
earnest, prayerful effort in right directions, we will be 
permitted a reasonable amount of happiness to the end 
of our earthly pilgrimage, which is short at best. For 
though his ways are often not our ways, nor his paths just 
such as we might choose, we may trust they will, eventually, 
lead us into ‘‘ pleasantness and peace.’’ 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Paper by Anna C. Janney, read before the Conference Class, at 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Second month 2, 1896. 


The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation: neither shall 
they say, Lo, here! or, there! for lo, the kingdom of God is within 
you! (Luke 17: 20, 21.) 

Very earnestly are devoted minds looking for (and in 
hopeful moments believe that they discern) the actual 
increase of the kingdom of God on earth; yet it remains 


of the valiant are recruited only by those who have learned 
loyally in the secret of their own souls ; for the training 
which prepares the defender of ¢4zs kingdom is silent and 
inward. 

Says Silvanus P. Thompson: ‘*‘ Not to the intellect 


the voice of God speak, teaching him of righteousness, 
convicting him of sin, making known to him the over- 
shadowing of a great divine love, saying to him, ‘ This 
is the way—walk in it.’ And with obedience comes the 
renewal of guidance, so that, as the soul grows receptive 
the divine spirit not only visits, purifying and regenerat- 


illuminating the whole life.’’ The kingdom of God is 
within you. It is ‘‘ like a grain of mustard seed, which 
when it is sown upon the earth, though it be less than all 
the seeds that are upon the earth, yet when it is sown it 


groweth up, and becometh greater than all the herbs, and | 


putteth out great branches ; so that the birds of heaven 
can lodge under the shadow thereof.’’ The smallest 
germ of truth which is implanted in our minds has within 
it the capacity of constant and great development if we 


but faithfully attend to it, nourishing it in the soil of | 
our better impulses and aspirations, and shutting from | 


it no ray of that Light which is life-sustaining. We must 
surround the seed by all needful and helpful influences or 
it cannot expand ; yet it was said: ‘‘So is the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up he knoweth not how.”’ 


seem to be distinctly spiritual. There is a close corre- 
spondence between the natural law in the physical and in 
the spiritual world. 
and the truths of religion are at one; that they emanate 
from the same source ; that they cannot be antagonistic ; 
that the law of both is codperation and natural helpful- 
ness ; that whilst science still shows us that the fittest to 
its environment shall survive, the Sermon on the Mount 
teaches us how the environment should be so improved 


_ of both physical and spiritual growth remains. 





| possession. 
true that it cometh not with observation, and the ranks | 


| happier life are well-nigh universal. 
We know that ‘* the facts of science | 
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and adapted that even the weak may fit in."’ We know that 
all truth is one. Yet the mystery of the great first cause 
Physical 
science with all its soul compelling beauty and illumina- 
tion can reveal this to us only partially without the aid of 
the spiritual perception, the Inner Light. The seed has 


| sprung we know not how. Our part is to till the soil, to 


endeavor to keep it in proper condition for the reception 
of the seed, to nourish and to water it ; and the inherent 


_ power of the seed of truth to open to our vision and ex- 


pand in beauty before our eyes, we may reverently accept 


| as the familiar mystery. 


A contemporary writer says: ‘‘ The great luxuries of 
life are not possessions, but experiences. The higher a 


| man gets in his being the less covetous he becomes for 
| something to own and the more ambitious he is for wealth 
| within. 
| sensation, appreciativeness rather than appreciation. We 


Sensitiveness comes to be mecre desired than 


come to realize that a man rich in sensibility can mort- 


| gage to himself lands and pictures and books without dis- 


turbing the actual title deeds which keep these things in 
the merely civil possession of some one else. The poet 
and the painter do not interfere with the farmers’s pos- 
sessions as they pass over his landscape, but they may 
carry away more than all his crops would equal. Perhaps 
the saying of Jesus, ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,’ meant this kind of ownership. This is eferna/ 
All else is a lease.’ A rich mood is the 
occasion of our laying hold upon the most of life. It is 
the great experience that seals a long series of lesser ones. 


| It is the fruition after the quiet, unseen growth ; after the 
| interval wherein the s2ed grew ‘‘ he knew not how”’ ; 
| and these richer moods ask us continually of our inten- 
| tions. 
[a/one, I should like to add] but to the soul of man, does | 


If we want them only for luxury, they will not 
come. If we want them for our work, they will. By 
them we measure our real getting on. These, honestly 


| earned and divinely given, are our real possessions. And we 


may share them. ‘‘ Though the seed be less than all the 


_ seeds of the earth, yet, when it groweth up, it putteth out 
| great branches so that the birds of heaven can lodge 
| under the shadow thereof.’’ 
ing, but dwe//s in the soul, making it a living temple and | 


From him who lives under 
the reign of God or rule of good, there will go out an in- 
fluence as the cooling shadow of the great branches— 


| helpful, refreshing, encouraging the weary to press on 
| again under the burden and heat of the day. 


Very recently, in our midst, thoughtful minds have 
been stirred and troubled by evidences that the peaceable 
kingdom of God is far from recognition among men. 
Yet these untoward conditions have brought forth a great 


| and wide-spread outpouring of the conviction that peace 


and good-will mus¢ triumph, and have enlisted many loyal 
volunteers in the cause of peace and righteousness. 

And this is the view of the kingdom of God which 
most concerns us to-day. We need not even touch upon 


| the outgrown thought of its being limited to a future life. 


‘*The kingdom of heaven is a¢ hand.’’ Our effort 


| should be to promote it in our thoughts and words and 
deeds, and in every sphere our influence can reach. 


Reason and | 
science can teach us much in even those things which | 


Let us hear again from the earnest thought of the 
Manchester Conference. ‘‘ The profound dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions and the desire for a fuller and 
There are those who 
think the outlook is already brightening with the light of 
a better day. That may well be true, but it would be 
idle to maintain that the situation is not fraught with 
danger. We are face to face with what we may truly call 
the supreme moment of our history. It is the people 
who now rule, and unless God live in and through the 
people, the end of all our struggles, the goal of all our 












boasted progress, will be chaos. Even as now, so at the 
Renaissance came perplexity and scepticism. But it was 
of the new learning, with its larger views of God and the 
universe, that the Reformation was born. So do I un- 
falteringly believe, will there spring out of the present 
seeming chaos a renewed and more powerful faith, deeper 
in its basis, clearer in its vision, broader in its charity, 
than ever was the old ; and as warm in tts love. And if 
we look aright we shall see—across the darkness of vice 
unconquered and problems unsolved—like a vision of the 
Holy Grail, the city of God that is to be, and into our 
souls will come a great longing and to our ears the sound 
of a voice, ‘Arise and labor, for the reward is great.’’’ 

‘¢The kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.’’ Again, as with the seed sown, the 
reign of righteousness in men’s lives is illustrated by a 
process of growth and expansion. There is the ferment 
of the leaven comparable to the exercise of mind, the 
out-reaching of thought and aspiration which, if it be 
not stifled, will result in soul-growth. 

We may consider this leaven, as to its work in indi- 
vidual minds, silent and unseen as the leaven in the meal, 
yet bringing its sure result. Or, in the larger sense, as 
to the growth in whole communities of broader and fuller 
views of truth for which the time is ripe. As the final 
result of the tiny seed is the tree with great and shelter- 
ing branches, the leaven of righteousness will, by its de- 
velopment, minister to the needs of the children of men ; 
for it has within it the power of endless transmission, of 
limitless evolution. ‘‘ Wherefore, every scribe which 
hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasury things new and old.’’ ‘This 
saying has for ¢o-day as close an application as to the 
scribe who was willing to receive fresh light upon his 
cherished convictions and to look with open vision for 
such new revealing of truth as might come to him. 

The obedient and illumined soul does not fear light 
and growth ; the new comes not to abrogate, but to fulfil 
the old. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘‘ 1 have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them zow.’’ 
Truly, out of the storehouse of truth are brought things 
new as well as old, as we can bear them; larger garments 
as we can wear them. 

‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O, my Soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea.’’ 

‘* The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man that 
sowed good seed in his field, but when men slept his 
enemy came and sowed tares also among the wheat.’’ As 
the work which these figures typify is internal, so is the 
enemy. It is within that we must watch for temptation 
and weakness. The tares of insincerity, of worldliness, 
of self-indulgent apathy and inaction, more insidiously 
even than those of coarser growth, will choke the good 
seed of earnest purpose and loving service. 

‘¢ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
a merchant seeking goodly pearls ; and having found one 
pearl of great price he went and sold all that he had and 
bought it.’”’ The finding of this pearl of great price is 
not a sudden or isolated event; it has to do with all our 
previous seeking and following of truth. It is the joy- 
ous consciousness that comes to us at times in fuller 
measure, that in every advance of the kingdom of truth 
on earth—whether it be manifested among the busy ac- 
tivities of men in the dusty highways of life or by the 
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still waters and green pastures of the world of thought— 
the toilers of the earth are steadily, though slowly, grow- 
ing nearer and nearer to the eternal verities. The irre- 
sistible lessons of history, the sweet ministry of those 
humble but luminous lives which we all know, all these 
preach to us, all teach us that the kingdom of heaven or 
reign of righteousness in human hearts is the pearl of 
great price. 

‘* Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.’’ The 
revelation of God’s love and power reaches us in many 
ways and through many channels. To the simple and 
unlearned it is not denied, it comes as the Light which 
lighteth every man. Yet inasmuch as every good gift is 
from above, we may not depreciate the aid of a quick- 
ened intellect,a healthy and well-disciplined mind in 
grasping a realization of our Father’s wonder-working 
power ; provided it be always associated with the teach- 
able spirit of the little child. Says J. Rendel Harris: 
‘* Having received the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child, he may, as a little child, fearlessly ask questions 
about even the most sacred things. He may have unex- 
pected lessons to learn. He may have to learn that not 
all of that which was for centuries received as truth will 
pass the test ; but he will not learn in vain if, amid all, 
he preserves unsullied the heart of the little child. Mod- 
ern thought will clear away only the human error that 
has grown up around divine truth; but that which is 
divine truth modern thought will leave wholly untouched, 
or will touch but to confirm. The kingdom of God 
cometh not by observation, neither will it depart by 
observation ; the kingdom of God is within you.”’ 


DR. R. H. THOMAS ON “THE NEW QUAKER.”’ 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Ir we believe, as we do, that there can be direct and 
conscious communication between God and man, then we 
must understand that there is something in man that 
responds to God, and we must also see that there must be 
something in God that responds to us, that is, that with 
all his infinite attributes there must be a human side to 
God’s nature. It is only thus that we could meet with 
him on a common ground. Jesus Christ, if I may so say 
it, is the manifestation, the expression of this human side 
of God, and, therefore, what we see in his life and death 
and resurrection is a showing forth of the eternal thought 
of God towards us. If any find difficulty in accepting 
this, may I be allowed to put it in this form, without 
being misunderstood: God cannot be less than Christ. 
This is unthinkable, at least to me. Therefore we say 
that he who suffered for us still suffers for us (Acts 9: 5), 
and manifests to us a God whose heart beats with self- 
sacrificing love for those who have wandered from him. 
If we submit to him, he works a change within us. 
There is no forward movement of any strength on any 
mere human plane ; no strength in amere hope of a future 
heaven ; our message of being now ransomed, being now 
under the transforming power of the Spirit of God, which 
is able to bring us into the likeness of the Son of God. 
We must, as the early Friends were, be changed men and 
women ourselves if we are to be used by God to change 
others. 

Quakerism is no mere bundle of negations. All our 
beliefs must be put in the positive form, for they are 
essentially spiritual experience. We believe in a sacra- 
mental life—the sacrament of joy, and of suffering, of 
duty, and of bereavement, for in all these we are to know 
the ‘‘ real presence’’ of Christ. Wedeny the limitation 


that is involved in selecting two performances as sacra 
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ments. There is nothing that is unholy except sin. If 
any man be in Christ he isa newcreation. To him all 
things are of God. Christ Jesus, the perfect, ideal Man, 
the representative Man, died for all, that through him 
we also should die to our old life, and live in the new life 
of harmony with God, in the constraining love of Christ, 
who is at once our example and our power to follow it. 
Thus we do partake of his body and blood. All this, 
yes and very much more than this, is included in the 
death of Christ for us, and the Holy Spirit will enlighten 
us concerning it more and more. This new life of ours 
will be lived in the revelation of God’s will and power, 
which will affect our whole existence. For instance, our 
amusements. How much simpler all questions concerning 
these things are when God is in all our thoughts, and our 
real desire isto be with him, and to go nowhere where we 
cannot enjoy communion with him. We have deliverance 
from other and artificial methods of judging, as by fear, 
when we dare not do this, or go there, lest it should not be 
‘‘right for a Christian,’’ on the one hand, or the self- 
sufficient ‘‘ doing as we choose,’’ on the other, in careless- 
ness or open rebellion against the monitions of the Spirit. 
There were days in the Society when the repressive ten- 
dency was overpowerful; perhaps to-day there is a greater 
danger of the growth of a spirit of worldliness, of ease 
and self-indulgence, of complying with the way of the 
world, rather than the wayof God. Weare to recognize 
fully that ‘‘ all is of God ’’ in our life. This will lead to 
a true simplicity of life; our riches are not in outward 
possessions, but in God. It will be the simplicity of 
truth. Necessarily this will make us a peculiar people in 
many ways, not for the sake of peculiarity, but because 
one who follows Christ and walks in his spirit cannot in 
the very nature of the case conduct himself as does one 
who follows the spirit of the world. In manifesting 
honesty, truthfulness, true unselfishness, according to the 
Spirit of God in all the present circumstances of our daily 
life, we know for ourselves the need and the supply of the 
true baptism and the true communion. 

The true Friend is going to be interested in all that is 
in man, both as regards this life and the life to come. 
Reformed social conditions, therefore, are in our category 
of interests, but to bring them about we shall not resort 
to any measures not of God, no matter how specious they 
seem. We must keepin harmony with God, even though 
it separate us from other workers who are working 
honestly on a different plane. The same rule applies as 
regards political efforts. Wecan never support a political 
party further than is consistent with our absolute allegi- 
ance to Christ. We believe in war, but only such war and 
such weapons as Jesus Christ used. Heshows to history the 
one and only unconquered power—love victorious through 
suffering. As toall war which is based on sin and selfish- 
ness, we abhor it. Over this in all its forms we proclaim 
Christ the Prince of Peace, and our testimony is a part of 
our positive testimony to love, love as universal as the love 
of Christ himself. For besides international war, there are 
many things the outcome of the same spirit of selfishness 
and greed—social injustice, selfish competitive trade, indi- 
vidual bitterness, etc. If we live in any spirit of selfish- 
ness we are retarding and weakening our message of love 
universal. Let us be, on the contrary, a band of people 
shut up to do His will, come poverty, unpopularity, 
inconveniences whatsoever may, determined to be in 
harmony with God. 

We sometimes smile at the early Quakers for their 
want of a sense of proportion, who were as ready to go 
to prison for not removing their hat as for maintaining 
the most important truth. But after all, was not this 
the simplicity of faith, realising the central truth that 
harmony with God was to be maintained at all cost ? 





‘* Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die,”’ 


if such were the will of God. 

Time failed to touch on many other points—meetings 
for worship, exercise of gifts, especially the true prophetic 
gift, etc. The gift, the most important of all the spiritual 
gifts, is to be prayed for, and we are to be careful in our 
arrangements not to suppress it by regulated exercises. It 
appeals to the inner man himself, and meets the witness 
of God in the heart. But in all our services let us re- 
member the central truth that we are to be in harmony 
with God, and to allow him to use us in his own way as 
his hands to draw back the veil that lies upon the hearts 
of others, that they may see him and come to him for 
themselves. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE ROGER WILLIAMS DEBATE. 


WILLIAM PENN, the great apostle of religious liberty, has 
his counterpart in some respects in Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island. Williams was antecedent in 
point of time, having published a book in advocacy of 
intellectual and religious freedom in 1644, the year in 
which Penn was born. Having studied for the ministry, 
and taken orders in the Church of England, Williams 
turned Puritan, and came to Massachusetts, where he soon 
proved unacceptable and was banished from the colony. 
Like Penn he purchased land of the Indians and founded 
a colony, which speedily became an asylum for such as 
were persecuted in the other colonies on account of their 
religious opinions. Of these Friends were more numer- 
ous than any other class. That such an asylum should 
exist in their midst was a source of great uneasiness in the 
other New England colonies, and they employed threats, 
persuasion, and every other influence they could bring to 
bear to induce Rhode Island to adopt the exclusive 
measures that were common elsewhere in regard to such 
as were deemed heretical. But Rhode Island was not to 
be swerved from her policy of permitting every person to 
think and speak as he saw fit, so long as good order in 
the community was not violated. 

In looking back upon this period we are apt to think of 
Roger Williams as one who entertained something of a 
sympathetic feeling towards Friends as such, but a very 
little investigation shows that this was not the case. On 
the contrary, he seems to have felt specially called upon to 
show to the world that toleration of the new sect did not 
mean acquiescence in their views. In regard to the 
course he pursued to do this he says: ‘‘I had in my eye 
the vindicating of this colony for receiving such persons, 
whom others would not. We suffer for their sakes, and 
are accounted their abettors.’’ 

At that time polemic discussions on religious subjects 
were as common in England and America as are discus- 
sions on social and political matters in our day, and 
Williams attended a meeting of Friends in Newport on 
one occasion for the purpose of opposing their views. 
But, he says, ‘‘ being cut off in the midst [of his remarks] 
by the sudden prayer of one and the singing of another, 
and then the prayer of another and the sudden dissolving 
of the assembly, I resolved to try another way.’’ His 
‘« way ’’ was to challenge Friends to a public discussion, 
and for this purpose he drew up fourteen propositions in 
which he arraigned their views in the strongest terms he 
could command. He charged that they denied the true 
Christ ; that the spirit by which they were actuated was 
not the spirit of God; that a reprobate might easily 
attain to and perform all their religion required ; that 
their religion was a confused mixture of hypocrisy, 
popery, armenianism, and other isms; that their religion 





was obstructive and destructive of the conversion and 
salvation of souls; that the popes of Rome did not swell 
with greater pride than the spirit of Quakerism aspired to ; 
that their books were poor, lame, naked, and filled with 
boasting and vapor ; that their religion tended to reduce 
persons from civility to barbarism ; and much more of 
similar import. These propositions he declared himself 
ready to maintain against all comers, and challenged 
Friends to meet him in the discussion of them, the first 
seven at Newport and the others at Providence. 

This challenge was intended for George Fox, who was 
then, 1672, in the colony. He had held meetings at 
Providence, where Williams resided, but Williams had 
not attended them, giving as a reason his previous unsat- 
isfactory experience in the meeting at Newport. The 
letter containing the propositions and the challenge was 
sent to Deputy-governor Cranston, one of the Friends at 
Newport ; but for some reason its delivery was delayed 
nearly a fortnight, and in the meantime Fox had gone 
elsewhere in pursuance of his religious labors. Williams 
charged that Friends had learned of the coming challenge 
and had purposely delayed the letter in order that George 
Fox might get out of the way, and he indulged in an un- 
dignified pun about the Fox s//y departing. It does not 


need to be stated here that the charge was utterly without | that he took a position near the centre of the house, his 


foundation. George Fox knew nothing of the challenge 
until long after. Nor is it easy to see why a fair-minded 
man like Roger Williams should have made such a charge ; 
for never are the advocates of any views under contro- 
versy desirous of dispensing with their strongest exponent. 
We are also a little surprised to find a man of George 
Fox’s sweet and equable temperament resenting the 
charge with so much warmth when it comes to his atten- 
tion. 


not what was in thy letter, Roger; neither had George 
Fox seen the copies of these proposals ; neither did he 
hinder them being delivered to the governor. Nor did 
George Fox ever receive any letters from Roger Williams, 
or go away for fear of him or them. When I was at 
Providence, where this Roger lives, he came not at me. 
And if he had anything to have spoker to me he might 
easily have done it, or have written to me, and have sent 
the same copies to me he sent to Captain Cranston, and 
not have made a clamor against me belying me to the 
world behind my back, when I was gone.’’ 

But George Fox’s absence was not important, except, 
possibly, as to some ambition on Roger’s part to meet the 
recognized head of those he was opposing. The challenge 
was to ‘‘all comers ’’ and was very promptly accepted by 
Friends remaining. It was arranged that the first meeting 
should take place in the Friends’ meeting-house at 
Newport on the gth of August (then Sixth month), 1672. 

We can but admire Roger Williams’s sturdy courage 
and energy in this undertaking. He was near seventy 
years of age,—whether over or under we do not know, 
since the date of his birth is uncertain,—and yet to get 
to the place of debate he rowed in a boat, ‘‘ with my old 
bones,’’ all the way from Providence to Newport, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, and did not reach there till near 
midnight of the day preceding the meeting. 

The discussion commenced at nine in the morning 
and continued until five in the afternoon, a large assem- 
blage being present. Williams says: ‘‘ When I came 
into the place I found there the ablest and most noted 
preachers amongst them, viz.: John Burnyeat, John 
Stubbs, and William Edmundson, sitting together on a 
bench, with some of the magistrates of their judgment 
with them. I had heard that John Stubbs was learned in 
the Hebrew and the Greek, (and I found him so) ; as to 
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John Burnyeat, I found him to be of a moderate spirit and 
a very able speaker. William Edmundson was newly 
come from Virginia, and he proved the chief speaker, and 
a man not so able nor so moderate as the other two.’’ 

According to the standard of our day neither Williams 
nor his opponents would be entitled to the term ‘‘ mod- 
erate.’’ They not only discoursed at immoderate length, 
but many of their expressions would sound very harsh and 
discourteous to our ears. 

The entire first day was given to the first proposition, 
which was: ‘‘ That the people called Quakers are not true 
Quakers according to the Holy Scriptures,’’—whatever 
that may mean. From the time spent upon it we can 
readily believe that the complaint of Friends that Williams 
spoke at unreasonable length was just. He, on the other 
hand, complained of unreasonable interruptions. One of 
the conditions made by Williams in the challenge was that 
each side should have unlimited range as to time. Had 


| this been fully carried out it is difficult to imagine when 


the contest would have terminated. 

Of the second day Williams says: ‘‘I heartily wished 
that I might rather have kept my bed than have gone 
forth to a whole day’s fresh disputes.’’ He says he was 
very hoarse,—which seems exceedingly probable,—and 


position the first day being on the opposite side from 
those ‘‘ sitting on a high bench.’’ From nine until four 
they debated the second proposition, which was ‘* That 
the Christ they profess is not the true Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
In all the meetings each side had a copy of what isspoken 
of as Fox’s Book, to which they frequently referred. 

Williams declined to continue the discussion on the 
next day (the 11th) on account of its being the Sabbath, 
and it was arranged to continue on the day following. 
By this time the impracticability of going through with 
the fourteen propositions without limitation as to time 
had become apparent to all, and in the morning an ar- 
rangement was made by which the first seven were com- 
pleted so as to adjourn somewhat earlier than on the 
preceding day. 

The other seven propositions were to be debated at 
Providence, and on the 17th of the same month. A large 
assembly gathered there to hear the discussion, which, by 
agreement, was to be confined to one day. John Burn- 
yeat did not attend this meeting, but Stubbs and Edmund- 
son were there, and others took part on both sides. The 
discussion must have been greatly curtailed compared 
with what preceded, for the last seven propositions were 
longer than the first seven, some of them containing 
several distinct points. They were all brought under con- 
sideration, however, and then the great debate came to 
an end. 

History has not recorded how many converts were 
made on either side ; but it is probable that each went 
away confirmed in the opinion with which he came. 

Except some mention in a letter written by John 
Stubbs to Margaret Fox, 14th of Sixth month, 1672, we 
have no account of this debate other than that given by 
Roger Williams in a book published in 1676, in which he 
reports for both sides ; enlarging his own arguments very 
much, however, by giving what he says he would have 
said in the meetings, had time permitted. In the title to 
this book he puns not only on the name of George Fox, 
but also that of Edward Burrowes, who had been associated 
with Fox both in preaching and writing. He calls the 
book ‘* George Fox digged out of his Burrowes,’’ follow- 


| ing this with long title-page statements, according to the 
| custom of those days. 


To this book an answer appeared in 1678, under the 
title of «* A New England Firebrand Quenched.’’ George 
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Fox tells us in his journal that after the Yearly Meet ng 
of London in 1677, he went with William Penn to his 
home at Worminghurst, and goes on to say: ‘‘I stayed 
at Worminghurst about three weeks, in which time John 
Burnyeat and I, (at such time as we were not amongst 
Friends in meetings) answered a very wicked and envious 
book, which one Roger Williams, a priest of New Eng- 
land (or some colony thereabouts) had written against 
truth and Friends.’’ The brevity of this statement in 
regard to so extensive a work is remarkable ; but it is less 
so than that of the time in which it seems to have been 
written, for the book is larger than Williams’ enlarged 
report of the four days’ discussion, and contains several 
hundred quarto pages. 

It would not now be easy to find any one who has 
read either of these books. In fact, much as we admire 
both of these pioneers in the cause of religious freedom 
we have to admit that the books in which they assail each 
other do little credit to either, and that they have very 
properly been allowed to disappear from our libraries and 
take their places amongst the curiosities of literature. 

Chicago, [ll., Fourth month 8. G.D. B. 


THE FOUNDATION OF HOME LIFE. 

‘‘ITt is one of the anomalies of our American civiliza- 
tion that many a mother who has been absolutely devoted 
to her children while they were scarcely more than young 
animals will allow them to grow apart from her with the 
growth of their intelligence, so that, when they are eigh- 
teen or nineteen, and most in need of guidance and re- 
straint, they have their own mental tastes and indepen- 
dent development, and often have for her a feeling which 
is at bottom, in so far as anything intellectual is con- 
cerned, a form of affectionate contempt.’’ 

These words from the Critic state one of the partially 
realized facts in American home life. The freedom given 
to girls after the age of twelve and thirteen—freedom in 





the choice of companions, books, hours; freedom as to | 
the number and kind of organizations with which they | 


unite, and the responsibility assumed in them ; freedom 
as to the studies undertaken, and the utmost freedom as 
to the standards maintained in them—shows how willing 
too many American mothers are to surrender their re- 
sponsibilities even to the undeveloped intelligence of 
their children. It is a great mistake to assume the man- 
agement even of one’s own child, after he is old enough to 
have the right of choice, without considering that child 
and consulting with him. The secret of character-training 
is in educating the will. 
ence to what seems to us right, while the will is in absolute 
rebellion. In such case the uneducated will waits only 
for a day of freedom to act on its own conception of right 
and wrong. But there is as great an error in too much 
freedom as in too much control. Freedom given in ad- 
vance of the mind’s ability to use it wisely is almost cer- 
tain to result disastrously. : 

The lack of intellectual relationship between parent 
and children in many homes raises a problem for which 
wise parents are seeking a solution. The secret of cordial, 
confidental, mental relation between parent and child is 
founded in sympathy. This should begin at the child’s 
birth. If the parents do not possess it, it is the gift for 
which they must pray. Sympathy between parent and 
child cannot begin when the child has reached that point 
of intellectual development where there is companionship. 
The secret of companionship lies in the closeness with 
which the parents live with the child through his whole 
life. Every period, for the true parent, has its special 
degree of interest, and its possibility of true companion- 


We may compel outward obedi- | 





ship. The story-telling of the first days of dawning in- 
telligence lays the foundation for the intimacy which will 
control the relation of parents and children from the 
moment the child takes his first step into that great, 
alluring, bewildering, determining world, first met in the 
kindergarten, to the moment when parent and child are 
parted by death. It is not living down to the child, but 
living with the child through all stages and periods of 
development, that determines the degree of intimacy in 
maturity. The secret of parental relation is to recognize 
that, though a child is bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
he is still more his own possession—an immortal soul, 
born into life to work out his salvation and character ; 
having, not our responsibilities, but his own, not our gifts, 
but his own, not our conscience, but his own. A child 
is clay in the hands of the potter, but the parent is not 
the potter. The design is God’s. Time is the potter. 
The instruments are many. Heredity, environment, edu- 
cation, purpose, will, which are only measurably under 
the parents’ control, are working out the character of him 
whom we call our child. He is ours when we live in 
such relation to him that we represent the invisible God, 
just, true, loving, understanding, sympathetic, patient, 
forgiving, never making the mistake of holding back the 
lesson of life, that every wrong act brings its own punish- 
ment. Not mere obedience to the parent represents the 
true relation of parent and child, but obedience of both 
to God. Liberty, governed by an intelligent, spiritual 
conception of the right of choice, is the secret of high 
spiritual development, without which there can be nosta- 
bility in relation between man and man, or man and God. 
The home should be heaven made visible.— Zhe Outlook. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 17.—FourTH MONTH 26, 1896. 
GOD ONLY WORTHY OF WORSHIP AND HONOR. 
GOLDEN TExT.—We also are men of like passions with you, and 
bring you good tidings, that ye should turn from 
vain things unto the living God who made the heaven 
and the earth and the sea, and all that in 
them is.—Acts 14: I5. 
Scripture Reading: Acts 14: 1-18. 
HISTORICAL. 


To appreciate this lesson at all, we must try to under- 
stand the character of the religion of the people that 
Paul was addressing. Paul’s ministry covered the years 
between 40 and 60 A. D. During those years the Roman 
government controlled all that extensive country now 
known by the name of Asia Minor and Syria, or (taken 
as a whole), Turkey in Asia. This is a stretch of coun- 
try about 250 miles wide, that encircles the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Before the Romans obtained 
possession of this country it was ruled by the Greeks, 
who under the leadership of Alexander the Great, had 
conquered it from the Persians. Under the Greek rule 
the religion of the Greeks had been established, and the 
Roman successors, whose religion was very similar to that 
of the Greeks, maintained practically the same forms of 
worship,—z. ¢ , the worship of more than one god. 

We must understand that this worship of Jupiter and 
Mercury, as the Romans called them, or Zeus and Hermes, 
as they were known by the Greeks, was simply the wor- 
ship of invisible powers that the people of that day and 
of that country recognized as being the cause of the uni- 
verse and of its various phenomena. Almost all religions 
in some stage of their development, have a worship of 


| the sun, because even savages recognize the sun as a 
| power wonderfully active in the universe, sustaining life 


| 


and health and growth. The Greeks and Romans had 


developed a more mature form of religion than that of 
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simple nature worship. They worshiped the goddess of 
they did also the god of the heavens and the earth, who 
is referred to in this lesson as Jupiter. Unfortunately 
the worship of the gods was not purely moral, and so 


their religion was not entirely noble, and it thus failed to | 


inspire its followers with righteous principles. The glory 
of the Hebrew religion, and of its child, the Christian 
religion, is not only that they recognize but one God, 
but that they affirm that God to be a pure, righteous, and 
loving God. 
Hebrew religion we may recognize the still prevalent be- 
lief in a devil by some, but the tendency with all Chris- 
tians is to more and more separate from this conception 
of religion everything that is not included in the thought 
of Jesus as expressed in the opening words of his prayer, 
‘¢ Our Father, which art in heaven.’’ 

The people who occupied the countries through which 
Paul and Barnabas traveled in their missionary journey in 
the year 45 were not by any means of one nationality 
or at all united in religious belief. 
commercial instincts, had formed colonies in all the 
principal cities of Syria and Asia Minor, and established 
synagogues in them. The Greeks had their temples 
where they worshiped their gods. They were divided 
into various sects or ‘‘schools.’’ Of these, that of the 
Stoics taught more than others the nobility of a moral 
life and the universal brotherhood of man. On the other 
hand, the worshipers of certain gods practiced the great- 
est inhumanities in their games, and indulged in the most 
immoral practices in their religious rites. 

Then there were the Syrians, who still adhered to a 
modified form of the worship of the sun. In the midst 
of all this diversity of religious practices there sprang up 
new sects. Some of these are referred to in the ‘‘Acts”’ 
as those who ‘‘ perverted the right way of the Lord.’’ 

It was in this time and among a people such as these 
that Paul and Barnabas began to preach, as they said, 


‘«the word of God,’’ and everywhere they went they | 


created unusual excitement. And so when they came to 
Lystra, where there was a temple of Jupiter, the people, 
bred to the belief that the gods in favored times came 
down to earth in the likeness of men, became so filled 
with enthusiasm that they called Barnabas Jupiter, and 
Paul Mercury, as the record states, because he was the 
chief speaker. Jupiter, as has been stated, was in the 
Roman mythology the supreme god; Mercury was the 
messenger of the gods who delivered their communications 
to mankind. It was under these circumstances that Paul 
used the words of our Golden Text. 


TEACHING. 


religion instituted by Jesus Christ, and proclaimed by 
Paul, as contrasted with that of the Greeks and Romans, 
and also that those called into the public ministry are 
still human and need to be watchful lest they fail some- 
times to see clearly the will of God concerning them. 
And that all need help and encouragement from even 
those to whom they seem so superior, and this help being 


given shall react to the enlightenment of their own minds, | 


rescuing them from their darkness. 


LESSON NOTES. 


good will to man. 


with multiplied rules. 
obtain the favor or appease the wrath of their gods ; the 


As a remnant of the earlier forms of the | and according to the degree of enlightenment these have 


God and Christ his word. 


The Jews, with their | 





| Greeks and Romans bridged the separation by bringing 
wisdom, the goddess of love, the goddess of purity, as | 


their gods down to powerful human personalities. Chris- 
tianity taught that the relation between God and man is 


| as simple and unstrained as the mutual love of parent and 


child ; that God loves us, worthy or unworthy, and seeks 
us in order to bless us; that all our duty is to look to him 


| for ruling, guidance, strength, and happiness, and that in 


so doing the highest good is our assured destiny. 
Every religion of which we know much seems to have 
its all-ruler and its messenger, its God and its prophet ; 


approached a union or unity which is complete in the one 
It is interesting to trace in the 
Greek and Roman religions the same thought of almighty 


| power and bearer of messages, but here they are two dis- 


tinct personalities. : 

‘¢ The living God ’’ is aterm which brings the God of 
the Bible very near to us, making us feel indeed that we 
worship a reality and not a creation of the imagination. 
The living God is the same God that spoke to Moses and 
the prophets of the Old Testament, Jesus and his dis- 
ciples in the New, and who yet speaks to all who will 
hearken ; revealing himself according to our needs and 
faith, girding, teaching, protecting, governing ; a perfect 
God, ‘‘ all that the soul craves to love and adore.’’ Very 
different is this living God from the idols of wood and 
stone of which the psalmist speaks, ‘* Eyes have they but 
they see not; they have earsbut theyhear not; . . . 
They that make them shall be like them.’’ But there are 
infinite grades of idolatry from the carved idol up; for 
nothing truly rewards worship but the invisible spirit of 
goodness. 


THE ‘‘ BipLeE IsRAELITES.’’—Among the Russian Jews 
of the provinces of Ekaterinoslav and Kherson an inter- 
esting movement has sprung up. The adherants of the 
‘« Bible Israelite ’’ movement, as it calls itself, look upon 
the New Testament as containing the authoritative utter- 
ances of a divinely appointed prophet, and while refusing 
to bestow on Jesus Christ the title of Messiah or Son of 
God, they fully admit that his New Testament is a newer 
and a better revelation than anything contained in the 
Old. The ‘‘ Bible Israelites,’’ moreover, pledge them- 
selves to meet regularly and at stated intervals for the 
study of the Scriptures. They no longer consider as 
binding those points of Judaic ceremonial and law which, 
although put forward as special features of the old Covenant 


| are as specially abrogated in the new by the teaching and 
| example of Jesus. 
| quirers profess to discover, in the writings of St. Paul, 
| grave divergences from the tolerant and Catholic spirit of 
We learn from this lesson the inestimable value of the | 


It is interesting to hear that these in- 


his Divine Master, while in Peter and John, on the other 
hand, they recognize men fully imbued with the spirit of 
Christ. 


GROWTH in character shows itself in the face and 
form. Progress in the inner man makes its marks on the 
outer man. He who isa better man than he was five 
years ago is a better-looking man. Every struggle with 
evil or trial or sorrow leaves its traces in the lines of the 


| countenance, and every moral victory won bya soul is 


evidenced in the light of expression on the face, and in 
the pose and bearing of the man as a whole. Growth 


. . | in personal beauty is a sure consequence of growth in 
The word of His grace was the divine message of | I , q B 


The Jews had felt that the distance | 
between God and themselves could only be bridged by | 
burnt offerings and sacrificial rites, strictly in accordance | 
The heathen offered sacrifices to | 


personal character ; and it is a duty with man or woman 
to grow handsome with advancing years.—.S. S. Times. 


No man has more religion than he exhibits in his 
every-day conduct.—Lutheran. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT FRIENDS’ 
LITERATURE. 
IT would be, we venture to suggest, a good piece of -vork 
for some one interested in the Society of Friends to pre- 
pare a bibliography of the books published in our own 
day which may be considered as belonging in the broad 


sense to ‘‘ Friends’ Literature.’’ In a paragraph, last 


week, we alluded to the fact that there are many Friends’ | 


books, and that no small part of these have a character 


which entitles them to be included in the designation of | 
literature ; what we now have in mind is the formation of | 
| Friends. 


a definite list of such works, so that those who wish to 


read, or might be inclined to do so, in this field, may | 
| done, of course, in order to have permanent value. It 


have a clue, and perhaps a guide, for such reading. 


It would be best probably, to restrict the list as to | 
time,—to confine it, say, to the rgth Century. One reason | 
for this is that only a few of the older books are likely to 


be much enjoyed in the original by modern readers ; 
another, that most of them are of special classes, doc- 
trinal, controversial, etc., which can hardly be called, in 


the strict sense, literature; and a third that it would | 


greatly extend the field to be considered, and the list 
itself, if it should be carried back beyond the present 
century. 

Such a bibliography should be made with precision, 
giving the proper title of the book, its authorship, the 
size and other physical characteristics of the work, its 
time and place of publication, etc. 
there should be added, if possible, concise descriptive 
notes, giving information concerning the author, the 
character of the book, its relation to other works, etc., 
etc. These notes, if intelligently and critically made, 
would from a valuable collection of information for all 
who are interested in Friends, and the book containing 
them would be valued, we are sure, by many outside of 
the Society. 

We have in mind, as we make these suggestions, 
many books issued by Friends, or relating to Friends, 
within the last two or three decades, which have a real 
literary value, and which, we are sure, will be of interest 
for many years to come. Some of these belong to special 
classes, and have a limited though definite importance, 
while others have a wider range, and can hardly be dis- 


missed even from the list of a general collection of modern | fourth month 6, 1896, of consumption, Frank Cawley, son of Hannah 


literature. 
books : 


We suggest, almost at random, a few such 


volumes on the early Friends in Massachusetts, and else- 
where, by Richard P. Hallowell; Frederick Storrs 


And to these details | ° ’ 
| Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 





| ** The Fells of Swarthmore Hall,’’ and ‘‘ The Penns and 
| Peningtons’’; Jane M. Richardson’s ‘‘ Six Generations 
_ of Friends in Ireland’’ ; W. H. Summer's ‘ Memories ot 
| Jordans and the Chalfonts’’ ; Prof. Weeks’s excellent his- 


torical volume on the Southern Friends; F. G. Cart 
land’s ‘‘Southern Heroes’’; several of the lives of 
William Penn,—for example Janney’s, Dixon’s, and 
Stoughton’s; John Woolman’s Journal with Whittier’s 
introduction and notes; ‘‘ The Leadbeater Papers ’’ 
(Mary Leadbeater’s ‘‘ Annals of Ballitore ’’ and corre- 
spondence of the Shackletons with Edmund Burke, and 
others) ; ‘‘ The Eliot Papers,’’ (London,) edited by Eliot 
Howard; Prof. and Dr. Thomas’s short history of 
Friends; Edward V. Lucas’s pleasant book on Bernard 
Barton, and A. J. C. Hare’s ‘‘Gurneys of Earlham.’’ 
Here are about twenty books, all of them having a living 
interest ; they are distinctly Friends’ literature, and yet 
they are in no way narrow ; all will be enjoyed, and 
many have been enjoyed, by a wide circle of readers not 


The bibliography which we suggest should be well 


should not, therefore, be hastily undertaken. But we 
think the time is ripe to think of it, at least. Perhaps 
our readers will send us suggestions of other works which 
they think ought to be included in the list. Those given 
above will serve as a nucleus, and as an example. 





MARRIAGES. 

HARVEY—SCARLETT.—At the home of the bride, Kennett 
Square, Pa., Second month 27, 1896, under the care of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Dr. Ellis Marshall Harvey, of Media, and Phebe 
Thompson, daughter of Jane R. and the late Joel Scarlett. 

STRINGHAM—MARSHALL.—On Fourth-day evening, Fourth 
month 8, 1896, after the order of the Society of Friends, Norman D., 
son of James C. and Gertrude Stringham, and Gertrude, daughter of 


| Albert J. and Charlotte J. Marshall, all of Brooklyn, New York. 


TURNER—ATKINSON.—At the residence of Henry C. Phil- 
lips, uncle of the bride, in Philadelphia, Fourth month 8, 1896, by 


Dr. Henry W. Turner, of Lahaska, and Mary Magill Atkinson, daugh- 
ter of Charles S. and Matilda M. Atkinson, of Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BACON.—On the morning of Fourth month 6, 1896, Mary La Rue, 
daughter of Joseph R. and Josephine L. Bacon, of Philadelphia. 


BUZBY.—At the residence of her son, Nathan W. Buzby, Fourth 
month 8, 1896, Lucy W., widow of Nathan W. Buzby, Sr., in her 72d 
year; a member of Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

BYERLY.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa. , Fourth 
month 11, 1896, E. Julia Byerly; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race street. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 


CALEY.—In Norristown, Montgomery county, Pa., Third month 
29, 1896, Esther P. Caley, wife of the late Samuel Caley, in her 88th 
year; a member of Willistown Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. 
Funeral from the residence of Samuel B. Horton, Norristown, Pa. 


| Interment at Oakland cemetery. 


CAWLEY.—At his mother’s residence, Haddonfield, N. J., 


A. and the late Jonathan P. Cawley, in his 28th year. Interment at 


é‘ : | w N 
the biographies of James and Lucretia Mott, | neater M5 


Benjamin Hallowell, and Samuel M. Janney; the two | 


He was a graduate of the Engineering Department of Swarthmore 
College, in 1888, and was afterwards an instructor there until 1890. 


COATES.—At her home in Londonderry, Chester Co., Pa., Third 


| month 2, 1896, Sarah Pierce, widow of the late Amos Coates ; a mem- 


ber of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 
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DAVIS.—At Parry, N. J., Third month 24, 1896, Abigail Davis, 
in her 79th year. Interment at Friends’ burying-ground, Westfield, N. J. 

For nearly sixty years a friend and helper in the Parry family. 
«* Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’’ ae es 


GARRETSON.—At Somers, N. Y., Third month 26, 1896, Mary 
W. Garretson, aged 71 years; a member of Amawalk Monthly | 


Meeting. 

HAINES.—On Fourth month 5, 1896, at her home in West Ches- 
ter Pa., Hannah W. widow of the late John T. Haines, in her 89th 
year, a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

The departure of this beloved Friend leaves behind it a fragrance 
so sweet, a memory of kindness so cheerfully bestowed, a character so 


rich in simple goodness, that we can but crave for more such lives to | 


bless and enrich the world. * 

HALL.—At the home of his son-in-law, J. A. Seltzer, 
Chester Co., Pa., Fourth month 8, 1896, Thomas W. Hall, in his 102d 
year. 
This aged man, one of the many who are Friends though not mem- 
bers of meeting, was born of Friendly parentage in Philadelphia, Third 
month 4, 1795. He was attached to Friends, and his long life was 
lived in accord with their testimonies, being upright in his dealings, 
industrious in Lis habits, and moderate in his style of living. 
terment took place at Friends’ burial ground, West Chester, Pa., on 
the 11th instant. 

[An obituary notice in a daily paper says : 
whose members are noted for their longevity. 
mansion at Forty-ninth street and Elm avenue, in Philadelphia. 


He came from a family 
He was born in an old 


widow of Jehu J. Roberts, in the 78th year of her age; a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. Interment at Abington Friends’ grounds, 
on the gth. 

[She was the daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Lancaster) Foulke, 
of Richland, Bucks county. } 

TRIMBLE.—At Lima, Delaware county, Pa., Fourth month 5, 
1896, Joseph E., son of Dr. Samuel and Mary E. Trimble, in his 26th 


| year. 


Interment from Middletown Friends’ meeting-house. 
WALKER.—At the Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, Third 


| month 31, 1896, Mahlon Murphy Walker, M. D., of Germantown, 


Caln, | 
| had been very ill for a week. 


Pa., aged 51 years, son of the late Charles and Sarah C. Walker. 

Until of late years he was a birthright member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, and always held a deep love for the Society of 
Friends. 

His death was most unexpected at the time it occurred, though he 
The rupture of an aortal aneurism 


| caused a sudden flood of blood into the pleural sac. 


He was an energetic, generous, genial man, a devoted son, husband 
and father, one whose sudden removal from a large practice and social 
circle, makes a void that is deeply felt, and causes rich and poor alike 


| to sorrow for his loss. 


The in- | 


He | 


learned the trade of chairmaking, but soon gave it up and became a | 


hay-weigher at the market, Front and Laurel streets. 
moved to a farm near Coatesville, Chester county, and a few years 
later went to Doylestown, where he continued farming. In 1865 he 
retired from active business, and had since lived with his children. 
married Mary Heston, who died in 1875. 
of whom are still alive. 
Hall, aged 99 years, and Sarah H. Dickinson, aged 94 years. 


He had lived under the Administration of every President of the | 


United States. Interesting in his reminiscences, he retained his senses 


Subsequently he | 


He | 
They had ten children, five | 
A brother and sister also survive him: John | 


almost unimpaired, and was as bright and active as most people are | 


when but threescore and ten. 
of gray in his hair. 

On his rooth birthday he was living with his son, Thomas P. Hall, 
at Angora. A family reunion was held, when there were present his 
eldest son, 65 years old, six grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children. } 

HALLOWELL.—Fourth month 8, 1896, Mary K., widow of the 
late George R. Hallowell, of Abington, Montgomery county, Pa. 

Interment from the home of her brother-in-law, Charles Comly, 
Weldon, on the 11th instant. 


HARRISON.—Fourth month 11, 1896, Isaac Harrison, aged 78 
years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


HAYHURST.—In Philadelphia, Third month 26, 1896, Samuel, 
son of Thomas and Martha Hayhurst, and brother of Dr. Jeremiah 
Hayhurst, of Lambertville, N. J., aged 64 years and 10 months. 


HILLBORN.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 12, 1896» 
John Hillborn, in his 45th year, son of Isabella and the late William 
Hillborn, and nephew of the late Amos Hillborn. 

MARSHALL.—At her late residence, Kingsbridge Ave., New 
York city, Third month 20, 1896, Mary Marshall, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

POTTS.—At Trenton, N. J., Third month 13, 1896, Esther, wife 
of G. Sherman Potts, and daughter of the late Amos J. and Hannah 
Peaslee, of Clarksboro, N. J. 


REYNOLDS.—Near Rising Sun, Md., Third month 15, 1896, of 
pneumonia, Harriet M., wife of William Preston Reynolds, in her 39th 
year. 

This beloved young woman was the daughter of Hulda J. and the 
late James D. Headly, formerly of Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. There 
was just one year between the interment of daughter and father. Our 
deepest sympathy goes with the bereaved mother in the loss of her last 
child. 

The deceased leaves three children, the oldest 13, and the youngest 
nearly three years old. This sad death has taken another member of 
East Nottingham Meeting, a loss that is deeply felt by all who knew 
her. P 


RICE.—In Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., Fourth month | 


2, 1896, of pneumonia, J. Walter Rice, only son of Hampton W. and 
Emma K. Rice, aged 11 years. 

RIDGWAY.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Fourth month 5, 1896, 
Hannah Painter, wife of Ephraim Inskeep Ridgway, of Glenolden, Pa. 

Interment from her brother W. T. Painter’s residence, Lenapé, 
Chester county. 

ROBERTS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles R. 
Knight, in Byterry, Philadelphia, Fourth month 6, 1896, Letitia F., 


There was scarcely a noticeable thread | 





He was an untiring worker in his profession, in the science of horti- 
culture, and in philanthropy. S. M. B. 

WILLIS.—Near Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., on the 8th of Third 
month, Agnes S., widow of Josiah E. Willis; a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting, and a life-long member of the Society of Friends. 

She was near 81 years of age, and was the daughter of Edward 
and Mary ( Roberts) Spencer, of Horsham, Pa., and a niece of the late 
Cadwalader Roberts and Agnes Evans, of Gwynedd. She lost both 
of her parents when quite young, and after receiving a good education 
at Westtown Boarding School, she went to live with her cousins Hugh 
and Martha Foulke, at Gwynedd, which was her home until the time 
of her marriage. Her husband and herself settled within the limits of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, of which they were members and faithful 
attendants for a period of about thirty years. They then removed to 
Deer Creek, Md., and subsequently to Scipio, N. Y. Her husband 
and their oldest son, Edward Spencer Willis, died a few years ago, 
and the remains of the three lie in Friends’ ground at Scipio. Of a 
large family of children only the youngest one, Howard C. Willis, sur- 
vives. H. * 


WOOD.—In Doe Run, Pa., Third month 22, 1896, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Sarah Coates, widow of the late Thomas Wood, in 
the 82d year of her age ; a member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE MEETING AT WASHINGTON. 
Last First-day (12th) Mary M. Dixon, Mary L. Wood, 
and myself attended the meeting in Washington, D. C. 
It is a rather small meeting, perhaps thirty or less usually 
attending, but these keep the light of a Friends’ meeting 
shining here at the capital of this great nation. 

It was the day of the monthly meeting, which still 
retains the name of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, though 
there is now no Friends’ meeting held at Alexandria. 
The monthly meeting is held alternately at Woodlawn, 
Va., and at Washington, at the close of First-day meet- 
ings for worship, and is a joint business meeting. Several 
interesting subjects were before the meeting and most of 
those present entered actively into the consideration of 
these. 

A First-day school is held after the morning meeting, 
except monthly meeting days, in which older and younger 
enter together into these helpful lessons. The religion of 
Friends is as broad as humanity, and in the business 
meeting to-day the beautiful Christian spirit of liberality 
and kindness was a marked feature of the proceedings. 
Besides the excellent and prosperous seminary of Thomas 
W. Sidwell, the Friends here have in charge an interest- 
ing kindergarten school. 

The intention of this notice is to remind Friends 
visiting Washington, of the propriety of looking up and 
attending this meeting. It is held at 11 o’clock First- 
days, on I street, N. W., near roth street. It is encour- 
aging and satisfactory to the Friends here, and other 
small meetings, to have the company of such visitors, and 
may be of mutual benefit. WILLIAM Woop. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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—John J. Cornell has received a minute from Balti- | 


more Monthly Meeting to attend the quarterly meeting | 


at Westbury, L. 
Philadelphia. 

—The Newtown £nterprise says: Makefield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends was held at Newtown on Fifth-day 
(gth inst.) A considerable number of interested mem- 
bers were in attendance. Two members were received 
by certificate from other meetings, one coming from 
Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Va., and the other from 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. An interesting report of 
changes in the membership of the meeting in 1895 was 
read. It showed that during the year there were nine deaths 
and two births. Three were dismissed to other meetings, 
and two received therefrom, and fifteen new members 
were admitted, nearly all of them being children who 
were received on the request of parents,—a net gain of 
seven. 

—Joseph T. McDowell, clerk of the New York com- 
mittee on appointed meetings, writes us requesting the 
omission of Jerusalem from the list appointed. ‘It 
seems they have no way of heating the house, (regular 
meetings are not held there), and the people therefore 


request that a meeting be held later in the season, when 
a fire will not be needed.’’ 


I., and the ensuing yearly meeting at 


THE Opium Comission In InpIA.—The ovium Ccom- 
mission appointed by the Indian Government, which 
closed its investigation some time since, has been acted 
upon by the Government. There are varying opinions 
in regard to it. The commission itself takes the position 
that the use of opium is practically on the same footing 
as that of liquor, and that any absolute prohibition is 
simply impossible ; that the Government has indeed gone 
further in the direction of restriction than any govern- 
ment in England would dare to go in the restraint of the 
liquor traffic, and that efforts are being constantly made 
to increase the vigor of the supervision and make the 
Government control not only more direct but more search- 
ing. With regard to the prohibition of opium smoking, 
the commission states that liquid or solid preparations in 
India are used as a febrifuge, a stimulant, and a restrictive, 
and that its use is not productive of any widespread evils 
such as are caused by the use of alcoholin England. On 
the other hand, it is claimed very strongly that the inves- 
tigation carried on by the commission was farcical in its 
incompleteness, and that pains were taken to secure only 
such testimony as would be favorable to the opium traffic. 


A SPECIMEN OF Cross Woop.—Lying on a tablein 
the reception room at the residence of Philip P. Sharples, 
this borough, is a cross section of a small tree that ex- 
cites the curiosity of most people who see it. Plainly 
outlined on it isa Greek cross. The first impression is 
that this isa work of art: that either the cross is stamped 
or stained into the wood. This, however, on inspection, 
is seen not to be the case. The sample is a specimen of 
cross wood. This is the popular name of a family of 
plants and trees that have this distinguishing characteris- 
tic. It was originally a part of the collection belonging 
to Edward Potts, of Wawa, Delaware county. The 
thinly-sliced, cross sections of this wood are often mounted 
and worn as charms. The ignorant and superstitious regard 
them with awe and reverence. The portion outlining the 
cross is the firmer wood of the tree. The portions be- 
tween the two cross bars of the cross are more spongy 
and more like the bark. The specimen in question is 
said to have come from Brazil.—West Chester (Pa.,) 
Local News. 


| 








NAPLES: THE BURIED CITIES: ROME: 
FLORENCE. 
Copy of private letter from Isaac H. Clothier. 
FLORENCE, ITaLy, Third month 20, 1896. 


_ IF memory serves,—I have kept no copy,—my last lines 


were written at Rome on the day we left for Naples, about 
three weeks ago. 

The trip was without incident. Naples was reached 
at 6.30 p. m., and after a long drive through noisy and 
odorous streets, the Hotel Du Vesare was reached, with 
Mt. Vesuvius in full sight from our parlor windows, as it 
had been for some time as we journeyed on the train. We 
had watched from the car window bright lights almost 
half way up the mountain having the appearance of a 


| brilliantly lighted hotel or settlement, but later in the 


evening we learned that it was burning lava proceeding 
from a crater which opened on the side of the mountain 


| last summer, and which is in constant and considerable 


eruption. The summit seems enveloped in smoke all the 
time, and was not visible while we were there. 

Next morning we drove to the Aquarium, said to be 
the finest in Europe, then spent a couple of hours at the 
Naples Museum, principally in inspecting the large col- 
lection of articles of all descriptions which have been 
excavated from Pompeii and Herculaneum, chiefly the 
former. One is lost in wonder at the size and character 
of the collection. 

The story has often been told, and repetition is su- 
perfluous, but I was impressed with the fact that only by 
actual sight of the articles exhumed can one realize the 
character of the civilization and the proficiency attained 
in industries and arts by the people of those early times. 
Here were gathered almost an innumerable number of 
objects which have been hidden from human view and 
lain unused for nearly two thousand years, and yet pre- 
served by the great burial as otherwise they would not 
have been, and showing that in appliances for human 
comfort and luxury the people of that time seemed to be 
fully equal to ourselves. Articles for household construc- 
tion and use appeared to be as varied in number and of a 
character equal to ours, while many scientific appliances, 
surgical instruments, for instance, are said by those who 
ought to know, to be of as fine and delicate a character 
as any now produced. In the printing press and the de- 
velopments of steam and electricity we are undoubtediy 
away in advance of the ancients, but it is probable that 
some of the arts and industries in which they excelled 
are not known to us, and will need to be re-discovered in 
this age of vaunted enlightenment. 

The next day we gave entirely to a visit to the two 
buried cities, which we reached by carriages. Hercu- 
laneum has been excavated to a comparatively small ex- 
tent, as it was deeply covered with lava, which is costly 
and difficult to handle, while Pompeii was covered mostly 
with cinders and to a less degree. The latter city, per- 
haps three fourths excavated, was most interesting. There 
were long streets thoroughly cleaned, with the distinct 
wear of the chariot wheels on the solid pavements clearly 
marked, with rows of solid household walls standing on 
each side of the street, showing plainly the character of 
both exterior and interior. Handsomely frescoed walls 
and elaborate mosaic floors, magnificent bath rooms in 
the houses of the wealthy, extensive theatres, all were 
there. We rambled two or three hours through these 
interesting scenes. Our little party made rather a pic- 
turesque sight, with the local guide, the courier, and our 
son in advance, then three sedan chairs with my wife and 
two daughters, each with two carriers, and one daughter 
and myself walking in the rear. We arrived at the 


' hotel late, after rather a fatiguing day. 
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Next morning we had intended to go by the steamer 
to spend a few days at Sorrento, Amalfi, and Capri, but 
a storm prevented, and we were reluctantly compelled to 
abandon a pleasant portion of our trip, and economize 
time by returning that day to Rome. 

We are glad to have seen the noted city of Naples, 
but were well satisfied when our visit there was over. 
It is beautifully situated on the bay of the same name, in 
full sight of Vesuvius, and has many fine streets, build- 
ings, and objects of interest. But the sights, sounds, 
and smells almost everywhere about the city were most 
depressing. Destitution, filth, deformity, misery, are in 
sight at every turn, and beggary, which is an occupation 
all over Italy, seems here to have reached a climax. 

We were glad, then, after a four days’ visit, to turn 
our faces once more towards Rome, which we reached in 
the midst of a heavy rain (the only rain we have met 
since leaving America), and to arrive at Hotel Bristol, 
which felt quite homelike. Almost one week we have 
spent in the grand old city on this second visit, and our 
previous interest has been deepened and strengthened by 
every added day. No other city in the world combines 
so much evidence of historic interest and association, and 
ecclesiastical power and grandeur. Again we visited the 
chief points of interest, the famous views, the churches, 
the masterpieces of painting, and again we were enter- 
tained by our hospitable ambassador and his genial wife. 
We had hoped to see the Pope, as I had a letter from my 
friend, Archbishop Ryan, to the rector of the American 
College, who reserved us tickets to the anniversary of 
the Coronation on the Quirinal, at which the Pope 
officiated, but our visit to Naples prevented. St. Peter’s 


and the Vatican, ‘‘the grandest edifice ever built by 
man and the palace of the world’s chief priest,’’ as 
Hawthorne styles them, were almost daily visited, and I 


was renewedly impressed by the facts that here were 
aggregated in unparalleled wealth and grandeur the mites 
of copper and silver gathered largely from humble wor- 
shipers all over the world. 

Interesting as all Rome was to me the ecclesiastical 
side interested me most. The number of its prelates,— 
bishops, priests, monks, etc., must be very great, as one 
meets them everywhere on the streets. Perhaps the num- 
ber named to me, ten thousand in this one city, may not 
be far out of the way. As all these men (not to speak 
of the mass who are not seen) devote their lives to the 
service of the church, and must be at least supported, 
some idea of the vast expense connected with the main- 
tenance of the mighty Church of Rome may be conjec- 
tured. 

The last afternoon I visited the studio of Waldo Story, 
son of W. W. Story, and grandson to Judge Story of the 
United States Supreme Court in Madison’s time. Story 
kindly showed us all over his studio, and work-shops, and 
some choice pieces now in process of construction for 
William Waldorf Astor and the Rothschilds. I had 
never realized, until he explained, how little a sculptor 
has to do with the finished work. The chiseling of the 
marble is almost entirely done by workmen from geomet- 
rical measurements of the plaster casts made from the 
clay models, to the execution of which the artist gives 
his time, labor, and genius. 

But Florence beckons us and we hopefully, though re- 
luctantly proceed. As we left the hotel the manager pre- 


sented to each of the four ladies of our party a large and | 


strikingly beautiful bouquet, with orange blossoms, violets, 
camelias, tulips, lilacs, narcissus, and hyacinths predomi- 
nating. 

We arrived at Florence in the early afternoon. The 
weather was cool but charming, and we first took a drive 


| Bible with his notes and other of his manuscripts. 
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to the hill of San Abiniato, which overlooks the city 
somewhat as the Pincian overlooks Rome, though the 
latter only includes a portion of that city, while San 
Abiniato shows all Florence. George Eliot, in the proem 
to her great work of art, the story of ‘‘ Romola,”’ gives 
a graphic picture of this view. Lying at the foot of the 
Apennines, on both banks of the river Arno, Florence 
is not only a picturesque city, but a clean and wholesome 
place as compared with all other cities we have seen in 
Italy. The idea that the preéminence she long ago 
reached and has maintained in all intellectual attainments 
for several centuries, is due partly to her bracing and 
healthful atmosphere, seems not unreasonable. Her gal 
axy of great historic names exceeds all others, Greece 
only excepted, and in a7/she stands alone. The names 
of Dante, Savonarola, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Giotto, are her possession. We early visited the great 
cathedral I1 Duomo, where Savonarola preached before 
his excommunication, and San Marco, where he spoke 
afterward, and the monastery belonging thereto, of which 
he was an inmate for some years. We visited the three 
communicating cells he occupied, containing portions of 
his personal effects,—his hair-cloth shirt, his rosary, his 
Every- 
thing relating to the peaceful preacher and seer is of 
great interest, though no special prominence is given his 
name by the church, because of his excommunication. 
The church of San Croce is the Mecca of pilgrims, be- 
cause here lie entombed Michael Angelo, Galileo, Machi- 
avelli, and others. 

But it is idle to attempt more than mere mention ot 
the objects of interest on this historic ground. We visited 
Dante’s birthplace, Michael Angelo’s house, saw Gali- 
leo’s tower, where he made his astronomical observations, 
inspected the Uffizi Gallery and the Pitti Palace, the 
collections of which are largely composed of world- 
renowned paintings by such masters as Raphael, Titian, 
Rubens, Diirer, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Bartolommeo, 
etc. 

A spot interesting to all Americans is the little Eng- 
lish cemetery, where Theodore Parker and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning lie buried near together. Both are associa- 
ted in recollection with my early life, when Theodore 
Parker’s was one of the great voices in the anti-slavery 
crusade, and Mrs. Browning’s stirring poems were read 
by me as first published then, and have never been for- 
gotten, especially those relating to Italian unity and 
freedom, written here in Florence in the last years of her 
life. The young people placed flowers on both graves, 
and repeated some of Mrs. Browning’s verses. Near by 
are the graves of Hiram Powers and Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. We also visited Casa Guidi Windows, where Mrs. 
Browning lived for a number of years, and where the 
poem of that name and other of her stirring verses were 
penned. 

Since our first day here the weather has grown warm 
and delightful, and the whole country, green when we 
came, is now bursting out into bloom. Almost every 
street corner of Florence is brilliant with great masses of 
gorgeous coloring in every hue and in variety of blossom 
truly astonishing, and orange blossoms, roses, anemones, 
lilies, lilies of the valley, hyacinths, narcissus, geraniums, 
violets, (scarce in Rome one week ago), etc., etc., are 
now found everywhere, at almost one’s own price. Every 
morning we spend in sight-seeing,—churches, picture 
galleries, etc.,—and the afternoons in driving in the en- 
virons of the city and on the foot hills of the mountains, 


| enjoying the views of the grand landscape with one of the 


most picturesque cities in the world lying below us. 
Hudson Shaw told me before I left that whatever time 
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he had to spend in Europe, whether of weeks or months, 
he could spend it all delightfully at Florence, alive as it 
is everywhere with historic and undying memories. 
Surely the name of the ‘‘ incomparable city ’’ is not mis- 
placed. 

The temptation is strong to linger here. Still we 
must move forward. But after being awed by the 
‘* Mighty Mother,’’ and breathing the atmosphere and 
enriched by the wealth of Florence, what can Venice 
have to offer ? BL. B.C. 


A BOOK WHICH REFERS TO FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I THOUGHT you might feel like advising Young Friends’ 
Associations to do some reading in a book called ‘‘ The 
Emancipation of Massachusetts,’’ by Brooks Adams. It 
may remind them how dearly bought was the manner in 
which we are privileged to worship. I think the Scrip- 


ture says something about our remembering the pit from | 


which we were digged and the rock whence we were hewn. 
This testimony to the terrible sufferings and wrongs to 
which early Friends were subjected in Massachusetts 
comes, I suppose, from a very unprejudiced source, as I 
presume the author has no connection with Friends. 
There is another reason why I would think this work 
should be read by the rising generation, one I feel so 
deeply I can scarcely get it up into words. The reason 
Friends are told about in this book is because their suf- 


ferings did so much towards securing the emancipation of | 


Massachusetts, which emancipation was from the domina- 
tion of the hired clergymen. I feel much pained that 
any of our meetings should wish to get that expression 
alluding to them out of the queries. I think the only 
excuse we can give for such, is, ‘‘ Brethren, I wot that in 
ignorance ye did it.’’ 

I think readers will find that in this book the struc- 
ture that makes the man-made ministers is called a 
‘* Theological Incubus,’’ and must have a check. As 
nearly as I know, we are the only division of the religious 
body that, by maintaining this testimony, could be a 
check in this way, by quietly and unobtrusively showing 
that public and social worship can be performed without 
a theologian. Tacig P. WILLETs. 

Fourth month 9, 1896 


KENTUCKY WHISKEY AND Woman's Tears. — Miss 
Richardson, the ‘‘ belle’’ of Kentucky, who was selected 
to christen the new ship, said that as the ship was to be 
named Xenfucky it would be appropriate to vary the 
wonted programme and substitute a bottle of Bourbon 
whiskey for the bottle of wine, and then again she said 
that it would look too much like an advertisement of Bour- 
bon whiskey, and it was arranged to get samples of all the 
Kentucky whiskeys, and, mixing them in one bottle, break 
the bottle over the prow of the war-ship, and this was done. 
A lady, commenting upon this, says: ‘‘ If all the tears of 
women and children that have been shed in Fayette 
county, in which Miss Richardson and I were born, as the 
result of the misery and suffering induced by Kentucky 
whiskey, had been bottled as were those whiskey samples, 
there would be enough of this to bring bitter rain distilled 
from broken hearts to rechristen every one of the seventy- 
six ships of the American navy and the five hundred and 


sixty-seven ships of the English Navy.’’—ational Tem- | 


perance Advocate. 


not learned to know heaven’s supreme delight here.— 
The Golden Rule. 


| delivered at the preceding conference. Dr. 





| developing interests, instincts, and impulses. 


| noon of the 11th inst. 
HEAVEN itself would fail to please the heart that had 
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Educational Department. 


THE BASIS OF EDUCATION: CONFERENCE AT FIF- 
TEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 


THERE was a good attendance at the Educational Conference at 
15th and Race streets meeting-house, under the direction of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting’s Committee, on Seventh-day last. 
Matilda Garrigues, clerk of the sub-committee on these conferences, 
directed the meeting. 

President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, reviewed the lecture 
of President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
De Garmo’s remarks 
were conversational and informal, and he presented, (in type-written 
copies, distributed among the audience), the following points as a 
basis of his views : 

‘* 1, The elimination of any important phase of the child’s natural 
development is permanently injurious. This is best illustrated by the 
evolution of the frog from the tadpole. The scientist who tried to 
hasten the process by cutting off the tadpole’s tail found that his frog 
had no hind legs to speak of; so the educator who would eradicate 
the fancies of childhood and make premature men and women will 
produce human beings whose development is arrested. 

‘* 2. The child recapitulates the development of the race in culture 
and in psychical growth. Thus the instinctive aversion of the infant 
to fur, or to the mouth opened so as to show the teeth, is the survival 
of the early warfare between man and beast. The child cries for the 
moon for the same reason that caused the earlier races to worship the 
heavenly bodies; and the impulse, caprice, credulousness, rebellion 
against law of primitive man are reproduced in the child. But after 
passing through these earlier stages the human being of to-day whose 
development is not arrested recapitulates the knowledge acquired by 
students during all the ages and passes on to new realms of thought. 

** 3. The stimulus of development (the natural and the cultural en- 
vironment) is largely the same for both race and child. The teacher, 
therefore, who would give the child at every stage what is best 
adapted to its needs, must have a thorough knowledge of the history 
of the human race. 

‘* 4. Since education seeks a natural development of the powers, it 
implies a right succession for materials of instruction and the educative 
activities. Our present sequence of subject matter is based on relative 
ease of acquisition and the logical unfolding of the subject. Things 


that are easiest for the child to learn are not necessarily the most help- 


ful to his mental growth, and Professor Huxley found that, even with 
advanced students, it was better to begin with some known animal, 
such as the rabbit or the cat, than to study first the single cell of 
organic matter, and advance logically through the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdom to man, the highest product of creation, both in race and 
child, thus greatly facilitating mental evolution. 

“5. The culture epoch theory claims to utilize in the best manner 
the products of culture, and hence to meet and utilize the child’s 
It does not claim exact 
parallelism, but that the best of the classical products of the past in 
history, literature, and art can be arranged according to historical prin- 
ciples of development. 

‘*6, The culture epoch theory emphasizes ideas rather than time. 
Much of our modern history and literature represent early epochs. 
The people in Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha’ are more primitive than those 
in Homer's ‘ Iliad,’ and the pioneer history of America furnishes as 
fine examples of individualism as the early history of Greece and 
Rome.” 

Mary J. Elliott, principal of Friends’ School, West Philadelphia, 
read a paper, pointing out and discussing some of the questions raised 
by President Clark. Preceding her paper and following it, a number 
of those present spoke, including Elizabeth Lloyd, W. W. Birdsall, 
George L. Maris, Louis B. Ambler, Mary H. Whitson, Nathaniel 
Richardson, Howard M. Jenkins, Watson W. Dewees, of Westtown 
Boarding School, Jesse H. Holmes, Ruth Peirce DeCou, Annie Wil- 
liams, instructor in kindergarten teaching in the Girls’ Normal School, 
Charles S. Moore, principal of Moorestown Friends’ School, and 
others. The question of the proper material for use under the culture 
epoch theory, was much dwelt upon, and particularly the use of 
imaginative literature for young children. 

At the close, Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson made a few fit and impressive 
remarks, emphasising the spiritual side of the work. It was announced 
that this was the last of these conferences this season; they have been 
unusually interesting and well attended. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE twenty-third anniversary of the Somerville Literary Society was 
held in the Somerville Hall, and College, on the morning and after- 
At the business session in the morning, at 
which Lauretta T. Smedley, '96, presided, Prof. Susan J. Cunning- 
ham, on behalf of the Faculty Committee, announced that the winner 
of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship for the coming year was Mary Stone 
McDowell of the Arts Department of ’96. It was announced that the 
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debt on the hall had been reduced to about twenty-six dollars, which | the world as popular is not always the best, it was thought that in the 


was made up during the day, and the building is now entirely paid for. 
At the close of the morning session luncheon was served in the college 
parlors. After this the afternoon session was opened by a reading of a 
portion of her thesis, ‘‘ The Growth of Christianity in Rome until the 
Time of Constantine,” by Mary S. McDowell, winner of the Fellow- 
ship. Following this Helen Magill White spoke at some length upon 
‘* Life in Russia, from the standpoint of a Diplomat.’’ A paper from 
Helen Bright Smith, ’95, who has been studying the past winter at 
Oxford, England, (and who received the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, 
last year), was read, and a play written by Hildegarde Brooks, 95, 
was presented by the undergraduates. It represented ‘‘ Somerville and 
Swarthmore in the Past, the Present, and the Future,” and was ex- 
ceptionally well rendered. At 3 o'clock the young women adjourned 
to the dining room of college hall, where a banquet was served to the 
three hundred present. 

The annual contest for the Furman prizes in Declamation brought a 
large number of visitors to college on the evening of the roth. Those 
who spoke were Aida T. Evans, ‘* The College Oil Cans’’; William 
John Morrison, ‘‘ Vagabond Prince’; Lauretta T. Smedley, ‘‘ High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire’’; Iolene M. Hollenshead, 
‘Mother and Poet’’; Sylvester S. Garrett, ‘* The Present Crisis ’’ ; 
and Carolien H. Chambers, ‘‘ The Death of Little Joe.’ The judges 
decided that the places should go to W. John Morrison and Iolene M. 
Hollenshead. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Association was 
held Fourth month 9. Dr. Trotter gave a very interesting talk upon 
‘* The Development of the Skull.’’ Prof. Hoadley added to his former 
talks upon the X rays, and exhibited some recent results of experiments, 
which were highly successful. Dr. Day gave a short talk on ‘‘ Stereo- 
Chemistry,” and the papers of the evening followed, “‘ Vulcan,’’ by 
Levi S. Taylor, ’98; ‘The Mechanism for Insuring Disperal of 
Seeds,’’ by Arthur C. Smedley, ’99; ‘‘ Alchemy,” by Sadie P. God- 
frey, ’96; ‘* The Evolution of the Modern Railroad Bridge,’’ by Wm. 
B. Chapin, ’96. 

The successful speakers in the trials for the Sproul prize or Junior 
Oratorial Contest have been announced. They are Robert Pyle, Sarah 
Bancroft, Laura Cecelia Miller, Elwood C. Parry, and Miriam Sener. 

With the current number the ’96 delegation retire from the board 
of the Phenix, the college bi-weekly. Those who retire are Howard 
Cooper Johnson, editor-in-chief; Lauretta T. Smedley and J. Chauncey 
Shortlidge, associates; Percival Parrish and W. John Morrison. Henry 
A. Gawthrop has been elected to fill a vacancy in the new board. 


J. ’96. 


A SCHOOL IN DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


THE following advertisement, from the INTELLIGENCER, in 1850, an- 
nounces a boarding-school in New York State : 


UNION VALE BOARDING-SCHOOL for Boys and Girls. 
Situated in Oswego village, Union Vale, Dutchess county, N. Y., 
about twelve miles east of Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and 
Phebe W. Potter, Principals. 

The Summer Term of this institution will commence on the 6th of 
Fifth month next, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

The charge for board, washing, and tuition will be $46 per term. 

No extra charges except for books and stationery, which, for the 
accommodation of the school, will be kept on hand. 

The location of this institution for healthiness is equalled by few, 
and surpassed by none in the country. 

A first-rate Female Teacher is engaged for the summer term, who 
will have the particular charge of the Girls. 

For further particulars inquire of either of the Proprietors, person- 
ally, or by letter directed to Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

ALFRED MOoRE, 
Rurus Potter, Jr. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Kennett Square Young Friends’ As- 
sociation met on the afternoon of Fourth month 4. After the usual 
opening exercises, the ninth chapter, second volume Janney’s ‘‘ His- 
tory’ was reviewed by Susan J. Wilkinson. An essay was read by 
Ida J. Pyle, subject, “* The World We Live In.” Following was a 
recitation entitled, ‘‘ Stepping Stones,” by Lucy Linvill, in which the 
declaimer admonished us to be patient, — 
“ Life’s loftiest prizes are not to be hastily won.” 


An article was read by Georgie Meyers from the Young Friends’ 
Review, entitled ‘* What is Quakerism?” by Lydia J. Mosher. From 
the Discipline Committee an original paper on ‘‘ Humility, Forbear- 
ance, and Brotherly Love,’’ was prepared by Emma S. Walton and 
read by Hannah Millhouse. Frederick S. Brown and Mary Wilkin- 
son reported attending the Executive Committee meeting held recently 
in Phildelphia. 

The question for discussion was taken up: ‘‘Is the belief of 
Friends growing in popularity? ’’ The opening paper was carefully 
prepared by Alice McCord. The subject elicited considerable com- 
ment from several of the members. While that which is accepted by 


| 


administering of oaths and the equality of men and women, temper- 
ance, the peace principle, the treatment of criminals, etc., there is a 
very great yielding in general to what Friends have so firmly held as 
principles. L,.C.S. 


West CuEsTeER, Pa.—[Edited report in the Local News] : The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of West Ches- 
ter was held Lhird month 25, in the Association parlor on North High 
street. 

After the reports of the various standing committees were given, 
and a few minutes’ recess, the literary program opened by a paper on 
‘Current Topics,’”’ prepared and read by Esther Foulke, followed by 
a recitation entitled “Old-Fashioned Roses,” given in a pleading man- 
ner by Elizabeth Hopewell. A paper prepared by Edward S. Paxson 
on ‘* The History of Meeting Houses in Chester County,’’ was then 
read by the Secretary, Mary A. Hayes, its author not being present. 
Remarks followed relating to the papers that were read, participated 
in by Herbert P. Worth, Edwin M. Foulke, Sarah R. Paiste, and Edwin 
J. Durnall. 

[The sketch of the history of the meeting houses we shall give 
separately.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


Crosswicks, N. J.—Ata meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Crosswicks, held at the meeting-house, Third month 26, the follow- 
ing program was presented : 

After a few minutes of silence the President read the 19th chapter 
of Psalms. Susan R. Brick continued reading the early Discipline of 
Friends from a book of the kind first printed in America in 1793. At 
that time, and for many years afterwards, such books were only held 
by heads of families. In a paper prepared by Sallie T. Black, on 
‘* Friends who were writers, and took prominent part in our meetings ”’ ; 
she told us of how much value all papers pertaining to Friends were, 
and no doubt had they been more freely given to the world Quakerism 
would have been better understood to-day. 

By request, Laura N. Rogers then read ‘ Simplicity,’’ a paper 
written for Swarthmore Young Friends’ Association. Jennie N. 
Middleton gave us an interesting description of the rise of early 
Friends in England, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

‘* What is the grievance of the Cubans, causing the war with 
Spain ? ’”? was answered by David Satterthwaite for the Current Topics 
Committee. The paper gave many facts tending to make us as 
Friends sympathize more with Cuba. Ida B. Taylor and Charles W. 
Brick read selections from James Russell Lowell. No other business 
claiming our attention, the meeting adjourned, to meet at the meeting- 
house, Fourth month 23, at 7.30 o’clock p. m., to which all interested 
are cordially invited. L. N. R., Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

SAMUEL J. CAPPER, of Liverpool, writes to the British Friend (Fourth 
month) an interesting note in reference to Frederick Storrs Turner’s 
book, ‘‘ The Quakers,’”’»—a work which certainly our readers gener- 
ally are familiar with, and which, if any are not, they should lose no 
time in enjoying. S.J. C. says: ‘‘ Those who have read this book 
will agree with me that it is a work of spiritual insight and real 
genius. They will feel with me that its sale should be promoted, and 
I write to urge fresh interest in its distribution.’’ He states that he 
has bought of the publishers (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London) all 
that remain, 175 copies, of the original edition, and proposes to dis- 
tribute or otherwise dispose of them. 

** The Quakers’’ was reviewed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL Eighth month 30, 1890, a few months after its publication, and 
we made from it, later, extended extracts. 
the sustained interest in the work. 


It is gratifying to observe 


Headley Brothers, London (14 Bishopgate Without, E. C.), an- 
nounce that they ‘‘ have purchased all the publication rights, and 
copies of the books and pamphlets, together with the prints and original 
plates of engravings, etc., connected with the Society of Friends, which 
until recently formed the stock-in-trade of Edward Hicks, Junior.’’ 
They particularly mention Quakeriana, and they propose to issue bi- 
monthly (once in two months) a new journal in which it will be incor- 
porated: Quakeriana has been an attractive little periodical, and 
has contained much matter of interest to the students of Friends’ his- 
tory. We are glad that in some form it is to be continned. 


A pamphlet has been issued containing the stenographic report of 
the meetings in behalf of International Arbitration held in this city a 
few weeks ago, at the rooms of the Universal Peace Union, Indepen- 
dence Hall, and at Association Hall, at which addresses were made by 
Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, Dr. McVickar, W. Hudson 
Shaw, and others. Copies are for sale at 20 cents each. Address 
O. S. Fell, 500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 















PERSONAL NOTES. 
HANNAH 
Walton, expected to leave San Diego, Cal., where they spent the win- 
ter, on the 11th inst., and to arrive east after some visits on the way. 
Margaretta bas been lately somewhat unwell, for a time, but her health 
during most of her stay was much improved. 

Our triend, Hannah A. Plummer, has been very seriously ill at her 
home at Glencoe, III., (near Chicago), but we are glad to say that re- 
cent letters report her decidedly improved, and hopefully on the way 
to recovery. 

Isaac H. Clothier and his family, who went abroad several weeks 
ago, and from whom we have printed some interesting letters, will re- 
turn next month. 


PEACE MEETING AT INDEPENDENCE HALL 
A MEETING to commemorate the signing, Fourth month 18, 1890, in 
in the city of Washington, D. C., of the Arbitration treaty of the 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere, will be held under the auspices 
of the Universal Peace Union, in their rooms at Independence Hall, 
Fourth month 18, at 3 p.m. Judge Ashman, Congressman Aldrich 
of Alabama, and others are expected to speak. 


ELM TREES AT FAIR HILL. 

Davip HENRY WRIGHT having offered to plant a number of trees on 
the old grounds at Fair Hill, (this city), the committee in charge, at a 
meeting on the 4th instant, ‘‘ after deliberation accepted his offer, with 
the understanding that they are to be placed there without expense to 
the committee, and under the direction of Alfred Ogden and Frank 
Petit, the distance to be planted 5 feet from the inside of the fence, 
and about 34 feet apart.’’ 

Db. H. Wright informs us (14th inst. ) that he has ordered 40 Ameri- 
can elms to be planted, as provided, on the 15th. The subscribers to 
the fund, he says, ‘‘are Edward H. Ogden, John Hough, and 
myself. I shall be glad to receive contributions from others interested 
in the idea. If successful in growing these trees it should make Fair 
Hill one of the most beautiful places in the city.’’ 


IN ABSENCE. 
WHEN do I want you most ? 
Why, dear, at morn ; 
When first I wake and realize another day is born ! 
When the first sunbeams on the sill shake out their golden 
fringe, 
And all the sky is tender yet, with dawn’s dull rose atinge ; 
When every fluted blade and leaf with fairy gems is strung— 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is young ! 


When do I want you most ? 
Why, dear, at noon; 
For these enchanted meadows smile as if it still were June, 
A hundred fields of blossoming flax are blue as when I came. 
The oriole flashes up the sky in narrow lines of flame, 
When the white roads are drenched with sun, and pine woods 
scent the air— 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is fair ! 


When do I want you most ? 

Why, dear, at night ; 

W hen, in the stars that rise for both, I read your love in light ; 

When memory tells its rosary, and days you did not share 

Slip silent on the silken string, like beads without a prayer ! 

When fireflies swing their elfin lamps to lead my longings on— 

Then is the time I want you most, becaus ; the day is gone! 
— Godey’s. 


THE BIRCH. 


THE delicate birch in its silver gown 
Is decked with ducats of gold; 
It flings its coin to the brooklet cold, 
That drops from the healthy down. 


The brooklet carries that bright largesse, 
And sings as a gleeman should, 
Wandering down to the willow wood 

In a russet and rain-gray dress. 


The birch hath scattered its golden store— 
And now, as spendthrift will, 
It shivers and moans in the breezes chill 
That whistle across the moor. 


The brook hath squandered its guerdon bright — 
And now, as a minstrel doth, 
It seeks new songs in the undergrowth 

That fills the forest of night. —Pall Mali Gazette. 


T. PAuL and Abby W. Foulke.in company with Margaretta | 
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LODGINGS AT SWARTHMORE HALL. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Lilias Midgley, (Berner’s Close, 


| Grange over Sands), writes to the British Friend that 


‘** there are new lodgings to be had at Swarthmore Hall, 
the ancient home of Margaret Fox and her daughters. If 
somewhat primitive, I have been assured by a gentleman 
who lately lodged there, that they are very comfortable 
and clean.’’ She adds: 

‘« The Hall, which is now a farm house, is pleasantly 
situated on high ground, about a mile or less from UI- 
verston station, and commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country and Morecambe Bay in the distance, 
from its up-stair windows. It is only a few minutes’ 
walk from the interesting little meeting-house, for the 
building of which George Fox left money in hiswill. A 
meeting is still held every First-day morning by the few 
Friends of the neighborhood who gladly welcome any 
visiting Friends to their meeting. : 

‘* The little sitting-room to let at the Hall was Judge 
Fell’s parlor, where he used to sit and listen to the 
preaching of George Fox in the large apartment from 
which it opens, where the Friends of nearly two centuries 
ago held their meetings, under the thrilling knowledge 
that they might at any moment be broken up and the 
Friends be driven away, or be haled to prison. Of the 
two large bed-rooms on the second floor to let, one of 
them was the original ‘ best room,’ panelled up to the 
top with oak wainscot, and antique carving round the 
large open hearth, and the other was the room usually 
occupied by George Fox in his many visits to the Hall. 
Leading out of it is the tiny room where he used to stand 
and preach to the crowd in the field below, at a door in 
the outer wall now converted into a small window. It 


| is, without doubt, intensely interesting to the lover of 


early Quaker history.’’ 

Lilias Midgley gives further brief description of the 
interior of the old hall; our readers may recall the de- 
tails furnished on the subject by Charles F. Jenkins, in 
one of his letters from England, last summer. 


I po not think we have any right to think of a heaven 
for others, much less of a heaven for ourselves, in the 
world to come, until we are wholly determined to make 
this world a heaven for our fellowmen, and are hoping, 


| believing, loving, and working for that, and for its real- 


ization,—not in a thousand ora million years, but in a 
nearer and a nearer future.—Sfopford A. Brooke. 





My idea of the Christian religion is that it is an in- 


| spiration and its vital consequences,—an inspiration and 


a life, God’s life breathed into a man and breathed 


| through a man, the highest inspiration and the highest 


life of every soul which it inhabits; and, furthermore, 
that the soul which it inhabits can have no high issue 
| which is not essentially religious.—/. G. Holland. 





HuMAN progress, to be secure, must retain the full 
| recognition of the dignified quality of our nature and of 
| our close relation with the supreme Source of all life and 
| force. Underlying all that we do for mankind, there 
| must bea noble conception of manhood, or the work can- 
| not be of an elevated and inspiring strain.—/oseph May. 





No more vague and senseless notion ever possessed an 
| honest but ignorant mind than the notion that the 
| machinery of things will do the world’s noblest work. 
| All excellence, all renovating powers, are finally vested in 
| persons.—Horatio Stebbins. 











NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A LETTER, Third month 15, from Vienna, Austria,to the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, says the women workers in the shops and factories of 
that city,—producing many of the cloaks, etc., sold in this country, — 
are wretchedly poor. Their wages average two florins (80 cents) a 
week. ‘‘ Three florins a week [$1.20] is exceptional, four florins rare, 


and five simply phenomenal.”’ The consequence is great misery and 
much immorality. 


Relief-Giving in the United States,” written by George C. Bennett, it 
is stated that at present there are from 90,000 to 100,000 “ tramps ’’ in 
the country, costing us from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 
Four-fifths of these tramps are under fifty years of age, able-bodied, 
and have at least ability to follow some useful occupation. One list 
shows that the tramps are represented in nearly every trade in the 
United States, though the largest number of tramps give their occupa- 
tion as laborers. 


—How seriously the morals of France are endangered by the 
growth of intemperance can be gleaned from recent statistics. In the 
year 1870 there was one drinking place in the country for every 113 
citizens, and now there is one for every 84, and in Paris even one for 
every 60. In 1830 the average consumption of strong drink per citi- 
zen was 1.12 liters, and now this has increased to 4.04 liters. Among 
the means adopted to counteract the evil are courses of popular lec- 
tures on the evils of intemperance. 
turn out to be popular in France, and can do but little. The Govern- 
ment is beginning to investigate into the subject and proposes a State 
monopoly of the business. —/udependent. 


—Both branches of the Ohio Legislature have passed an “ anti- ous,—perhaps unfounded,—complaints. 


lynching law.’’ It makes any county, whose officials permit a lynch- 
ing to occur, liable to the family of the victim for damages. 

—When a man goes into the kitchen to help his wife she has to 
drop everything and wait on him.—Farm Journal. 


—During the next three months, an exchange journal says, 
‘* Southern California will be engaged in picking its orange crop, 
which is estimated at 2,800,000 boxes, or two-thirds of a full yield. 
The crop will sell for $5,000,000, which is an excellent return from an 
industry only fifteen years old. About $33,000,000 has been invested 
in the orange groves of Southern California. 
10,000 acres, and 80,000 more acres are planted.” 


—Why must the trees be fed to produce the best fruit ? 
something is never made out of nothing. 


Because 
Most trees dig deeply for 


nourishment, and on some accounts are among the most profitable | 


things we grow, but in soil that will give only food enough to main- 
tain the growth of the tree even poor fruit is yielded at an expense. 
Don’t mow and carry away crops and add nothing. — Farm Journal. 


English Establishment ‘‘ are feeling the hard times.’’ The stipend of 
the Dean of Ely has been cut down from $8,000 to $6,100, and that 
of the canons from $4,550 to $2,870 each. The Dean of Canterbury 


has $3,900 instead of $10,000, and the canons $1,940 instead of | 
$5,000. The canons of York have been reduced from $8,000 to | 


$4,500, and those of Winchester from $4.550 to $2,500, while the | 


So | many Southern schools) were arrested, charged with violation of the 
At Chichester the cut has | y ) 8 


been for the Dean from $5,000 to $3,500, and for the canons from | 


Dean receives $4,500 instead of $8,000. 


$2,500 to $1,750. 


At Norwich there has been a general reduction of 


20 per cent., and at Rochester of 25 per cent., and similar reductions | 


at Salisbury and Peterborough. 


—A farmer in a neighboring county figured one rainy day that he 
walked 300 miles in cultivating an acre of corn. Thereupon he sold 
his farm and moved to town, where he walked 600 miles looking for a 
job.— Newtown Enterprise. 


of 160 to 58, passed the “ Filled Cheese’’ bill, taxing the manufac- 
ture of the product one cent a pound, and requiring manufacturers and 
dealers to pay a license. The vote on the bill was chiefly along polit- 
ical lines, Republicans and Populists favoring its passage, and Demo- 
crats opposing it. 

—A fac-simile edition of the celebrated Vienna Genesis, belonging 
to the Emperor of Austria, the oldest illuminated purple vellum manu- 


script of the Greek Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, has | large majority of the members 
; ; : : : | ported to have been very corrupt, and the returns falsified. 
by 10yzinches, with from 13 to 17 lines, written on both sides, and | feated include saahan falas of the Liberal party in Spain. 


just been published in Vienna. The original consists of 24 leaves 1214 


with 48 miniature paintings. It dates from the fifth century. 


—On a street in St. Augustine, Florida, there is a flowering vine, | 


gorgeous in its orange-colored bloom ; the flowers are in such profusion 
that the leaves are almost hidden. The vine covers the entire side of 
the house, and conspicuously placed is a placard containing this infor- 
mation to the passers by : 

“ This Vine is not for sale or rent. The curious will please not 
inquire within, but read the following for information. This vine is a 
Bignonia Venasti. It will not grow from slips. It has no seeds. 
The present vine has grown since May last. It can be and was killed 
by frost. It is not for distribution to the traveling public. A fine of 
$5 will be imposed on persons removing one or more blossoms.”’ 


Se ee AN SOURR AL. 


, from November 13 to 16, inclusive. 


Total abstinence societies do not | ~ ‘ 
| Consul-General at Havana. 


| the settlement of the contest in Cuba. 
| prepared and forwarded was announced positively at the close of last 


There are in bearing | 


| The ‘* column 
| regarded as making a perilous movement, and there has been a report 
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—William F. Sines has been appointed care-taker of Buckingham 
Friends’ meeting-house and graveyard, to succeed Pearson Good, de- 
ceased, who had held the position for about twenty-two years. Pearson 
succeeded his father, Nathan Good, who died in 1874, after having 
served Friends in the above-named capacity for a long term of years. — 
Newtown Enterprise. 


—A missionary working at Bristol, England, among sailors, says 


| that out of thirty ships which in one year left Bristol for trade on the 


== i ““ . . | 
oa S veneany published beockere, * Fanpess, Fanperiom, and | mercial exchange, were confined to gunpowder and rum. 


coast of Africa, the cargoes of twenty-five, for the purposes of com- 


—A Raleigh, N. C., despatch says that a forest fire in Cumber- 
land county has destroyed ten thousand acres of the finest long leaf 
pine timber. The loss is over $100,000. One house, many barns, 
miles of fencing, and many cattle are burned. Rain checked the fire, 


| which threatened to reach the town of Fayetteville. 


—A dispatch from Chicago, 6th inst., says it has been officially 


| determined by the officers of the W. C. T. U. to accept the invitation 


extended by the St. Louis W. C. T. U. and seconded by the Mayor 
and Business Men’s League, to hold the convention in that city 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND sent to the Senate, on the 13th, the nomina- 
tion of ex-Governor Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, to be United States 
This is a very important post during the 
continuance of the present warin Cuba. He is the nephew of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. He succeeds Ramon O. Williams, who has held the 
place over twenty years, but against whom, lately, there were numer- 


IT is both asserted and denied that President Cleveland has sent a 


dispatch to the Spanish Government, to be delivered by the American 


Minister at Madrid, Hannis Taylor, tendering his ‘‘ good offices’’ for 
That such a dispatch had been 


week, and then—by other authority—immediately contradicted. The 
second of the two resolutions recently passed by Congress suggested 
such an offer of mediation. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany bas been in conference with King 
Humbert of Italy, at Venice, and a dispatch from Paris, 13th, states 


| that they have agreed to prolong the Dreibund (the Triple Alliance of 


Germany, Austria, and Italy) until 1902, the agreement ‘‘ including an 
offensive as well as a defensive clause.’’ 


THE threatened order of the Turkish Government to expel all 


| missionaries from Turkey has, it is announced, been cancelled, but the 
| Government insists that it should have the right to expel any who stir 


, : | up revolt. 
—lIt is announced that even the richly endowed churches of the | 


The real meaning of this is the purpose to get rid of those 
who report to the outside world details of the Armenian slaughter. One 


| such, George P. Knapp, who had been at Bitlis, has been arrested and 


sent to Constantinople for examination. 


AN important issue is now raised in Florida. On the roth instant 
all the teachers, etc., of the Orange Park School of the American 
Missionary Association (the Congregational organization which sustains 


State law which forbids the teaching of white and black children in the 
same school. 


THE question whether President Kriiger, of the South African Re- 


| public, shall go to London for consultation with the ministry, remains 


unsettled, and the Secretary for the Colonies, Joseph Chamberlain, is 
understood to demand urgently that he shall do so. A dispatch from 
Pretoria, the capital, on the 13th, says it is known there that a large 


| majority of the Volksraad (or Parliament) have decided to oppose the 
; : | proposed visit. 
—The National House of Representatives, on the 11th, by a vote | 


ADVICES from South Africa indicate the increasing seriousness of 
the outbreak of the Matabele natives against the English control. — 
” advancing in Egypt against the Dervishes has been 


that the Abyssinians (who are nominally Christians) would make com- 
mon cause with the Dervishes against the Italians and English. 

A NEW Cortes (Parliament) has been elected in Spain, in which 
the present Governmnnt, headed by Canovas del Castillo, secured a 
In many cases the elections are re- 
Those de- 


It is expected the new Cortes will vote any supplies the Government 
desires for the war in Cuba. ‘‘It is conceded,’’ one report says, 
‘*that the new Parliament will be short lived.’’ 


THE bill to unite New York, Brooklyn, and Long Island City as 
one municipality, has been formally disapproved by Mayor Strong of 
New York, and Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn. In order to be effective, 
the act, in consequence of these vetoes, must be again passed. It is 
thought doubtful whether the Legislature will do this. 

SHIPMENTS of gold to Europe have again begun ; $1,300,000 went 


out from New York last week, and $700,000 on the I4thinst. This 
goes, it is said, to Russia. 
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SS. ET WELL-ENOUGH ALONE” 
ee is a safe maxim to follow in paint- 
a ing —as in everything else. Pure 
F . bbe a ig Oe 
—_—_ . * | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
. . . 
ecxstex /°” « always have been the best and standard paint. 
— | To be sure of getting 
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BROOKLYN { 
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a | ure White Lea 
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SOUTHERN ) examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
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massovrt | NationaL Leap Co.'s Pure White Lead 
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OCULISTS PRESCRIPTIONS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 






| 





asa 







Prices Moderate. Work Guaranteed. 
: Glasses adjusted free of charge. 





WALNUT &13°STS 
eee are 


— 





FU rt 


PORT'S RECTIFIED 


3 NEW 
ESTABLISHED PHOSPHATE 


Has the highest commercial rating by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture on the 
list, regardless of selling price, viz: $42.20 per ton. 
CASH PRICE AT THE WORKS, WILLOW GROVE, PA,, $33. 


PU 
ones Fruits and Veg- 


Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for transportation may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can successful ly operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S 


REMOVAL. 
e 



























The Quickest, Cheapest 
and Easiest Method 













T. BORER, given with each canner sold. 


| WALL. PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 








HARMAN 
Umbrellas, Canes, and es Shades, 


Repairing and Coens a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St. 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON Benjamin Green, 


will continue the 


Business_of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


a&@ Orders by mail attended to puauapily. 


J. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., 


















Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 











Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
attention 


She North Eighth 


BARLOW’ 3 INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 







50 H L. JONES. 














Philadelphia, Pa. 


33 North Second Street, 


to’ families. , 
fas seeing Office 


} month 18, 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the care 


| of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 


will be held in Friends’ Meeting-House, at 
Trenton, N. J., on First-day, Fourth month 26, 
1896, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 
The attendance of Friends and others is so- 
licited. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 
Jacksonville, N. J. 
*.* At the meeting of the Friends’ Temper- 
ance Workers, 17th street and Girard avenue, 
Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 17, Louis D. 
Vail will give a history of the License Laws of 
Pennsylvania. 
An invitation to be present is extended to all. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting's Philan- 
thropic Committee will hold a Conference, on 
the subject of Temperance, in Friends’ meeting- 
house at Medford, New Jersey, on First-day 
afternoon, Fourth month 19, at 3 o'clock. 

Aaron M. Powell of New York, expects to 
be in attendance. 

All Friends interested in the cause are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


Geo. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk, 





*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Darby (Pa.), 
Friends’ meeting house, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
1896, convening at 10 a.m. The 
presence of all interested is earnestly desired. 
A coach will meet trains at Lansdowne. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 1 Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, j ? 





*.* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will’ be held at Langhorne, Fourth month 25, at 
10.30 o’clock a. m. 

An invitation is extended to all interested. 

BARCLAY EYRE, 1 Clerks 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, } 4 





*,* A Conference on Temperance will be 
held at Gwynedd meeting-house, on First-day, 
the 1gth inst., at 3 o'clock, under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee appointed by 
Abington Quarterly Meeting. 

SARAH C, James, Clerk of Committee. 





*,* The annual meeting of Friends’ Board- 
ing House Association, will be held at No. 1708 
Race street, on Fourth-day, the 29th inst., at 3 
o'clock. Contributors and Friends generally 
are invited to attend the meeting. 

CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, Secretary. 

*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting- house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 25, 

t 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at Io o’clock a. m., as 

follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2. 
| Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race St. Meeting- House. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m., in 
| Room No. 1. 
Educational and Publication Committee at 
| 9.30 a. m., in Room No. I 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 


| 
¢ 
be 
| 


James H. Atkinson, 
Eleanor K. Richards, 


\ Clerks. 





| *,* Thomas W. Sidwell, of Washington, 
| D. C., will address an Educational Conference 
| to be held by the New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Educational Committee, at Friends’ Seminary, 
226 E. 16th St., New York, Fourth month 18, 
at 3 o'clock. Subject: ‘‘ Friends as Teachers.’’ 





*#,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Providence, on First-day, Fourth 
month 19, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

A meeting of the committee will also be held 
on Third-day afternoon, Fourth month 21, at 
Providence meeting-house, at 2.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* Abington Union at Gwynedd. —Friends 
intending to attend Abington First-day School 
Union, at Gwynedd, Fourth month 18, and to 
come by railroad, are requested to notify Walter 
H. Jenkins, Gwynedd P.O. Conveyances will 
be provided at Gwynedd, for train north, due 


there at 8.49; and at North Wales, for trains 


south, due there at 8.30 and 9. 


## ie, ey Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments: Green St. Meeting, Fourth month 21 ; 
Frankford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS,C lerk. 


*, The semi-annual meeting of Western 


First-day School Union will be held at Centre | 


meeting-house, Delaware, the 18th of Fourth 
month, 1896, at 10 o’clock, a. m. An invita- 
tion is extended to all interested to attend. 
I. FRANK CHANDLER, lea k 
ELLEN P. Way, — 
*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Hockessin, on First-day, Fourth 
month 19, at 2 p. m. 
All are cordially invited. 
SARAH C. Bootn, Rec. Clerk. 





ihe Brilliant Beauty of new. 
Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy TRO can produce easily 


and quickly, wit 


SILVER 
POLISH 


A child can do it. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 

A penny proves it. 


Send postal for sample. 
Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), $500, 
Ceres CPD wn tw et tee 250,000.00 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo eand Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 

JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’ yand Treas. 

WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff an niledelphia Pe street above Race), 
Penna. 


& R. nein 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 





Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Elliot, 

Spencer M. Janney, 

—— Lucas, 
Davis is Page, 

Seam R. Rhoads, 

John F. Lewis, 





* SHOUEDS, 
2232 Wallace 





¥ Palatable, 
| Nourishing, 
Strengthening 


—three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- | 
ing improved nourishment. 


9S 





Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 


(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 


2 Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. $ 
3h — ————— 


Pamphiet an 


Unrivaled in 


at WILLIAM HEACOCK, Pee 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 
TELEPHONE 4036. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


 GLENTWORTH’S 
EXTERMINATOR, 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs, 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. _Try it. 


Cold, Dry- -Air 
REFRIGERATORS 


are the Best. 





Articles will not taste | 


of each other. 
Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. 
CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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“Pearl top,” ‘pearl glass,” 


“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 
and ‘best light great 
big ‘Macbeth ’ 


cludes them all, if you get the 


are 


things. in 


chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
‘DREER'S 
RELIABLE 


Seeds,Planits&Bulbs 


= are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = 
= poor ones when the best cost no more, Send $ 
+ postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
for 1896 —ricbly illustrated ; two colored plates 
on cover, of popular flowers, It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
FRananananeennnenaneeeeeneneunnaenesenaengeaunesananagusgnsnsuanecacusesoggaan 








V7 When el ‘ 
7 live seed is sown, the “ 
planter’s battle is half 
iy wou. The seeds for wide- 
jy awake farmers andj gardeners 


CGRECORY’S | 
HOME GROWN SEEDS. / 


Their vitality is assured. Every- 3 
) thing that pays they grow. Get 
| Gregory’s Seed Catalogue for yj 
] 1896 ( mailed free) and you’ll have 
a book worth reading. Filled /Z 

¥y, with hard facts for planters. g 

4 J. J. H. GREGORY & SON. 324 

Marblehead, Mass. __—4 


TIRED FEELING 


Pack &SON 'S) 


ds Atos COTTON 

KS alata arts 

Males Sure © om 
el anv 


Nat Pesan Tae 4 





Three Special Things in Shoes, 
Women’s Dong Oxfords, 
Reduced trom $2 and $2.50. 
Children’s and Misses Shoes: 


“—s ~ Ks) Reduced to 


1 to 2 ee 
Boys’ calf At 
Sizes 11 Zz Reduced Ee s 46 ae ae 
“ 24 . 
Our qualities too well known to need asia 


DUTCHER, 47 N. Thirteenth St. 


(Below Arch.) 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
RoyaL Bakinc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNUT, St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE, (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and _— and other collections made in all parts of 
whe ; 





Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, og 3 Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER. ‘We. WEBSTER, 
President. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME va 
MENT SECURITIES A — 


Loans negotiated on Real Esta’ 
Interest code = deposits. 


TACOMA an AND 
SEATTLE 


MORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND. DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Clint: Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This ee does a GzNERAL Trust and Banxixe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts a 
Rk, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ote, 
vidends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non residents, etc., <a 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 


Chairman, Henry C. Matthe George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. soa Wate Matt. C. Fenton, lewh A. Guadorf..” 


THE G j RAR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Guts Bapesis Banas Oe Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


Vice- 
Daniel Miller wT le K. Taylor. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN, ELY, Treasurer, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciton 


MANAGERS 
GHAM B. MORRIS, QBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


EFFIN 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM # <a JOHN C. SIMS, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO® 
GEORGE H Mor ADDEN, 


JOSIAH M. BACON. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DmsrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Nero Coen. It is PurELY MuTuAL; has Assets of TwENTY-Five MILLIONS and 


a Surpivus of over THReez MILLIONS. ITs’ POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
on after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ly. This company also receives deposits, aes by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, "Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry — 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


TMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, yay cae TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


ll Trust Funds and In BST te ase boot copecate ond 0 from the n panip of he Cumpeny. 
President re R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 


of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS POULKE: A Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
istant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


"Make: Cows Pay. 


Twenty 
SaFEty H: 
ARATOR will Te moré 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 
cows; the money will buya | 
separator and you save eost 
of their keep, while the butter you make 
sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars. Please mention 


This Company issues its 
the Com yeas 
able sem oan 


ae ew buy 1% or 2 tons 
Potatoes. 2. ie whe 
Maria Pp P Blackburn one te of the 
Company's Potato feomeen wasione 
nb Bu , will produce better ts, and ‘s 
r grass years after? You ae less 
to haul from the station and less to put on. It isnot 
pay oa want, but is ie alan ae It is } Soenpemees 
Tom t wing, and ex- 
perience has aa its sw om ned over fertilizers 
or grass five years after. —_ not a, 
but quality; one ounce of gold is worth six 
| ounces of silver, 


we Come yon wast Ge Conn Ferti- 
adapted 


Corn. ls, y for corn, 


the elements of 
this | -—-——— food for 


heat drill five hundred tothe 7 with 
wheat ve 8 e acre, an 
P. M. SHARPLES, | at time of planting use one hundred to two hun- 
West Chester, Pa., | dred pounds in hill or drill ot a complete manure, 
Elgin, 111. such as our Tip-Top, ’ Choice, or Normal, 
| and with a fair season, yon are sure of a good crop. 


John Faber Miller, ™,trme eum | |. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


ATTORNEY-ATLAW Bone Fertilizers, 
— uadetpn® 2S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 


Rutland, Vt. 
Omaha, Neb., 








